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via APOLOGIA. 



fixing a few words of explanation. I have essayed 
the story of a good man's life, and I have done my 
best not to make it dull ; but in so doing I have 
endeavoured, to the best of my ability, in no wise 
to detract from the esteem in which so noble a 
character should be held. My difficulty has been 
somewhat like that of Rowland Hill when speaking 
of hymns; he did not see why the devil should 
have all the best tunes. So of the lives of good 
men ; why should they be told as though the Good- 
ness should exclude the Humanity ? It reminds me 
of the manner in which I have heard some deeply 
religious men read the Scriptures, — the dry list of 
the ^ Dukes of Edom," and the pathos of the story 
of the "Prodigal Son," being rendered with like 
devoutness and — like monotony. It seems a pity 
that the life of many a man " worth remembering'* 
should have so few readers, simply because it is 
made unreadable. With regard to my story of a 
great Chemist and a good Christian, I can truly say 
that, whilst striving to be effective, I have not 
"strained after effect" in the sense in which the 
phrase is generally used. I know, however, that 
the very effort to be effective will be a fault in the 
eyes of som.e. 

To proceed with my explanatory matter. The 

choice of my subject was partly from personal 

. interest As a boy, I knew one who had been at 
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APOLOGIA. XUl 



as well as with William Allen's domestic and 
business life, for which I cordially thank him. I 
have endeavoured to acknowledge quotations from . 
authors generally, but to enumerate all the books 
I have consulted would take some pages. I am, 
however, specially bound to acknowledge the great 
assistance which Mr. Charles Fleet's " Glimpses 
of our Sussex Ancestors " has been to me, supple- 
mented by his valuable letters, for which he has my . 
best thanks, and also for the use of the blocks of the 

three illustrations. 

# # # # # 

It has struck me as a somewhat curious fact that 
out of the many letters sent me by all sorts and 
conditions of men, and the verbal communications 
from old " Colonists," not one has used the prefix 
" Mr." It is invariably William Allen or Allen. I 
have followed their good example. 

One other word, and I have done. William Allen 
was a Quaker, and used the old Quaker method of 
chronology — €.g,, "fourth day, fifth month 24th, 
1824." I have substituted throughout, when quoting 
his diary, the form adopted by so many business 
houses and government departments — that isT the 
use of the numeration, but shortened, Wedy., 24 : v : 
1824. 



Walthamstow, 
SeptemUr 18S4. 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM ALLEN. 



1770. Lord North Premier. 

1775. The American War. 

1 780. Lord George Gordon Riots 

and the "Armed Neu* 

trality'* of the North. 
War with Hyder Ali in the 

Camatic. 
1782. Independence of United 

States recognised. 

1788. Trial of Warren Hastings 

commenced. 
Illness of George HI. 
Wilberforce takes up the 

Slave Trade question. 

1 789. French Revolution and Bas* 

tile demolished. 
1793. Execution of Louis XVI. 

1795. Capture of Cape of Good 
Hope. 



1770. Birth of William Allen, 
29th August. 



1 797. Battle of St. Vincent. 



1798. Irish Rebellion. 
Battle of the Nile. 



1784. Makes a Telescope. 

1788. William Allen begins a 

Diary. 
Reference to Geo. III. and 
Wilberforce. 

1789. Reference to Bastile, in 

Diary. 
1793. Entered Plough Court 
[Allen and Hanbury'sl 

1795. Elected Member of the 

Chemical Socie^ at Guy *s 
and Physicians pupil at 
St. Thomas's. 

1796. Formation of the "As* 

kesian " Society. 
William Allen's marriage. 

1797. Birth of a daughter and 

death of his wife. 
Partnership with Luke 
Howard. 

1 798. Great distress in Spitalfields. 

1 799. Appointed a Member of the 

••Meeting for Sufferings." 

1800. Death of his father. 
Provisions at famine prices. 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM ALLEN. 



i8oi. Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 
Battle of Copenhagen. 
1S02. Peace of Amiens. 



1S05. Battle of Trafalgar. 

1806. Battle of Jena, and the 
••Berlin Decrees." 

i8o7. Slave Trade abolished. 

Battle of Eylan and Treaty 
ofTilsit 

iSoS. The Peninsular War be- 
gins. 

i8ia Torres Vedras. George III. 
incurably insane. 



1812. Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, 

and Salamanca, 

United States declares war 

about ** the right of search.** 

Perdval shot by Belling* 

ham. 



1813. Wellington crossed the 
Bidauoa. 



1814. Napoleon *s Abdication. 

Peace with the United 
States, ^-omitting all re- 
ference to "the right of 
search *' 1 



1 801. Fellow of the Linniean So- 

ciety. 

1802. B^ns Lectures at Guy*s 

Hospital. 
1804. Lectures at Royal Institu- 
tion. 

1806. Marriage with Charlotte 

Hanbury. 

1807. Elected Fellow of the Royal 

Society. 

1808. Takes up Lancaster*s affairs. 

18 la Appointed Clerk to the 

** Meeting for Sufferings.*' 

Started TTu FhilanthrofisL 

181 1. Paul Cuffee and Sierra 

Leone. 

1812. •• Distressed Manufacturers' 

Committee.** 
" The times are very awful, 
the wheels of government 
can hardly go on ; great 
fears of a war with 
America.'* (W. A) 
1797 I Soup Society, and fears of 
181 2 t danger therefrom. 

1813. William Allen made an 

" Elder.** 

The Duke of Kent's affairs. 

Capital Punishment. — The 
poor wretch Morgan, con- 
demned to be hanged for 
stealing a few shillings* 
worth of things. 

1814. The "New Lanark" con- 

cern. 

Freema3on*sTavem: Dukes 
of Kent and Sussex and 
Princess of Wales pre- 
sent at a crowded 
meeting ; formation of 
the " IJritish and Foreign 
School Society." 

Visit of Alexander I. to a 
"Friends* Meeting*' and 
a " Friend's ** Familv. 

Elected a Member of the 
Council of the Royal 
Society. 
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1815. " The present year ppens 
with a prospect of general 
peace over the world." 
(W. A.) 
Waterloo I 



1 816. Bombardment of Algiers by 
Lord Exmouth. 



18 1 7. Death of the Princess 
Charlotte. 
**This I consider as a 
national calamity, — the 
circumstance has greatly 
depressed me." (\V. A.) 



1819. The Peterloo Massacre. 



1820. Cato Street Conspiracy. 



1815. ''A truly grand and gratify- 
ing Review." It was only 
the Examination of the 
children at the Borough 
Road Schools, — but the 
Duke of Kent, Duke of 
Orleans, Count Lieven 
(Russian Ambassador), 
the Duke of Bedford, and 
Brougham, seemed to 
think it as good as a 
review of soldiers. 
18x6. ** Manual of the British 
School System." 

Death ofjoseph Fox, Allen's 

' •* right hand," whilst the 

Duke of Kent " felt the 

loss of that excellent man 

most deeply." 

First Journey on the Conti- 
nent. 

Death of his second wife. 

William Allen*s Second 
Journey abroad. Site of 
the BastiIe,Cong^nies,etc* 

Visit to New Lanark. 

William Allen's Third Jour- 
ney abro.id. Scandina- 
via, Rus>ia, Asia Minor, 
Greece, Waldenses, etc. 

19, xi., Corfu. 

** There has been sad busi- 
ness at Manchester." (cf. 
"Life of Buxton," new 
ed., p. 48 ) 

1820. Administered to the estate 

of " a deceased illustrious 
person " (Duke of Kent). 

William Forster's Mission- 
ary Journey to America 
(father of W. E. Forster. 
M.P.). 

William Allen visits Ireland. 

Is recognised as a QuaJcer 
Minister. 

1 82 1. Massacre at Scio, — worse 

than all ** Bulgarian atro- 
cities " put together. 
Visit to Brighton as a 
Quaker Minister, leading 
to the ••Colonics" « 
LindfiekL 



1817. 



1818 

to 

1820. 



1819. 
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UFE AND TIMES OF WTLUAAt ALLEN. 



1822. Saidde of Lofd Castle- 
reagh. 
Canning Foreign Secretary ; 
policy to prevent Mi^es* 
ties oppiesBtng Nation* 
alities. 



1S23. Greek slaves selling at 
Smyrna for forty to fifty 
piastres apiece 1 Jew 
cheap 1 (see Josephus). 



1824. Bolivar, Dictator in Peru. 
Parry*s third Arctic Voyage. 
National Gallery founded. 
Death of Lord Byron at 
Missolonghi. 



1825. Death of the Emperor of 
Russia. 



1826. 



1827. 



1828. 



1829. 
183a 



Massacre of the Janizaries. 
Death of Bp. Heber, Volta, 

and Malte Brun. 
Death of Canning and the 

Duke of York. 
Battle of Navarino. 
S. D. U. K. founded. 
DukeofWellington Premier. 
Repeal of the Test and 

Corporation Acts. 
Election of 0*ConneIl. 
Catholic Emancipation Act. 
** Prince Leopold refuses 

to be King of Greece. 

(W. A.) 
Abdication of Charles X. 
DeathofGeoigelV. 



tt 



1822. Second Visit to Ireland. 

Journey to Vienna, and 
" Courier to the Duke of 
Wellington '* at Verona. 

Visits the Emperor of 
Russia, Crown Prince of 
Sweden, etc. 

Takes up the cau% of the 
Greeks and Waldenses. 
1823* Strong letter from William 
Allen to Alexander L, 
touching specially on the 
French filibustering in* 
vasion of Si)ain, to sup- 
press free thought. 

Repeated intervieu's with 
Wellington and Canning 
on slaver^and theGreeks. 

Death of his daughter, Mary 
Hanbury. 

Lives at his little estate, 
Red Lion Lane, Stoke 
Newington. 
1824* Visit to New Lanark. 

First public meeting of the 
Anti-Slavery 5>ocietv. 

Established ^'America and 
the'* Colonies'* at Lind* 
field, and House at 
Gravelye. 

1825. Schools at Lindfield. 
British and Irish Ladies* 

Society. 
Fearful run on the banks. 

1826. Visit to Ireland. 

End of his Lectures at 
Guy's. 

1827. Married Grizell Birbeck. 



1828. Retires from partnership at 
New Lanark. 



1830. Death of his mother. 

Capital Punishment for For- 
gery and the Duke of 
Wellington. 
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1831. Prince Leopold becomes 
King of the Belgians. 



1832. Reform BilL 



1833. Death of Wilberforce,—**a 

name with which there is 
probably associated more 
of love and veneration 
than ever fell to the lot 
of any single individual- 
throughout the civilized 
globe?' — Daily papNcr. 
Bill passed for Abolition of 
Slavery. 

1834. New iW Zott' passed. 



1835. Municipal Reform Bill. 

1837. Accession of Queen Vic- 
toria. 



1838. S, S, Great Western built, 
**to take us to New York 
intwelvedaysr*(W.A.) 



183a Death of General Contineas, 
the Superintendent for 
thirty years of the Russian 
Colonies. 

1831. Visit of the Duke of Sussex 
and Lord Brougham to 
the <' Colonies" at Lind- 
field. 

183a. /'(/'M Journey to the Conti- 
nent with Stephen Grel* 
let. Holland, Hanover, 
Prussia, and Hungary. 
Visit to Prince Esterhazy, 
on whose estates were 
800,000 peasants. 

1833. Sixth Journey through 
France to Spain, 



1834. Visits Ireland. 

I : viii : " A day of Jubilee, i 

800,000 of our fellow 

creatures released from 

slavery this day, in onr 

. West India Islands I " 

1835. Death of his third wife. 
1830. Visits Ireland. 

1 837. Lord John Russell inspected 

the "Colonies." 
** Dined with the Duke of 
Sussex at Kensington 
Palace, — about thirty of 
the principal scientific 
characters of the Royal 
Society there. The duke 
was very kind and affable, 
but there was too much 
of 9i feast; my heart was 
not mit." 

1838. Writes to the Queen about 

the British and Foreign 

School Society. 
Death of Joseph Lancaster. 
Visits Marshal Soult, Duke 

of Dalmatia, about peace 

and slavery. 
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UFE AND TIMES OP WILLIAM ALLEN. 



1859. "Penny PotUge Bill wu 

carricfL** (W. A.) 

lS4a ** Father Mathew is doing 

wonden,givingthepledge 

bj thousands/* (W.A.) 

Acre bombarded. 

Mehemet All tmned o«t of 

Syria. 
Chinese War. 



1842. AfgifaanWar. 

1843. Rebecca riots in Wales. 
Daniel O'Connell arrested 

JTor prodaiming the ''Re- 
pealeftheUnioii.'' 



184a .SnviirM Journey. Holland, 
Belgium, Berlin, etc. 

Vbits the tombs of Luther 
and Melanch thousand that 
of Frederick the Wise. 

Death of Daniel Wheeler. 

Another visit to Ireland, 
**to promote agricultural 
plans for the labouring 
poor." 

Etgfiik Journey to the Con- 
tinent. Germany and 
Switzeriand. 
1841. Death of his niece, Eliza 
Bradshaw. 

1843. ^^>^^ of William AUen, 
at Lindfieki, aged 73. 
Buried at Stoke Newing- 
ton. 
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j PROEM. 

1 SOUTHWARD HO I — FOR AMERICA. 

{ ** I called the New World into existence to redress the balance ol 

i the Old." Canning. 

\ ** But first, I say, you must hearken to a parable, a manner mystery, 

■} miracle play, I have got in my head/* •• Waiward Ho ! " 

\ 

j T T was on a bright, sunny morning last summer 

^ J- that I found myself seated by a. tall, thin man, 
whose every feature and every word proclaimed his 
nationality. We had only passed Croydon ere my 
pleasant companion had put me in possession of the 

J main events of his life. Of these it is enough to 

^ mention that he was " raised " in Illinois, and was 
about to visit Brighton for a few days before starting 

{ on a " towr " through Europe. Coming, as he did, 
from what Silas Jorgan calls question-asking ground,* 
he seemed to think it was my turn now, and many 
an odd question I had to answer before I startled 
him ; startled him to that extent that, as he-said 
afterwards, " it 'most hitched him off his seat." The 

\ question was simple enough, so was the answer. 

\ " And where may you be going to now ? " 

; " To America," said I. 

» 
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♦ Dickens' Christmas Number, " A Message from the 
Sea.'' Silas Jorgan is one of the quaintest, and one of the 
best-drawn characters in the whole Dickens Galleiy. 



THE SPITALFIELDS GENIUS. 



The puckcrcd-up face, the tone of mingled in- 
credulity and reproach, the solemnity of manner 
with which he pulled out his guide-book, and showed 
me the " Queen of Watering Places " was no port, 
very nearly upset my gravity. But things were 
brought to a crisis by the next question and answer. 

•* Maybe youVe been to America before ? " 

" Oh yos^ many times. I know almost every foot 
of it, colonies, backwoods and all ; but I have never 
been to the United States." 

This was too much even for this genial-hearted 
giant, and he had begun a speech, *' Sir, sir, do you 

mean to ** what, I don't know, for I hastened 

to explain before he got any farther. 

" You will, I am sure, see that no offence was 
meant as soon as you know the facts ; but we have 
been playing a game of cross-questions and crooked 
answers. You have been thinking of one America, 
I of another. And, pardon me for just hinting, 
that it is a pity George Washington and his patriotic 
colleagues ever hit upon the name for their country 
which they did. You call us Britishers, and almost 
every country gives its name to its people, such as 
Swiss, French, Dutch, Chinese, and so forth. But 
* United Staters ! ' that would be unbearable ; and so 
you monopolise the word * American,' ignoring the 
fact that there is a trifle of North America, not to 
mention the whole of the southern continent, which 
is no part of your Republic. But you know well 
enough that when they bring you the visitors' book 
at the various hotels abroad, you will write your 
name, and modestly add * U.S.A.,' meaning the United 
States of America, and not America, United States." 
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SOUTHWARD HOl-'FOR AMERICA. 



After a moment's thought the good fellow shook 
me cordially by the hand, acknowledging that he 
had felt " a'most riled " at first ** For you see, 
sir, as an Am — , I mean as a U — ^ hem I as a 
citizen of the United States, and naturally proud of 
it, I thought you were coming down pretty flat upon 
me ; but there's something in what you say. How- 
ever, I can see youVe only joking, after all. Now, 
what do you really mean about going to America ? " 

"Well, I will not only tell you, but take you 
there, and that in half an hour. Are those your 
traps ? All right. Let your heavy baggage go on 
to Brighton. I will see the guard about it Here 
we are I Come along I " 

Out stumbled my new friend, confused, helpless, 
utterly taken aback. A few words about his luggage, 
and we started for America by the land route. Up 
the little street at the back of the station, up the 
little sandy lane beyond that, bordered with flowers 
and ferns, up on to the breezy Heath, a mass of 
heather, bracken, and furze, up by the knolls of 
Scotch firs, one, two, and three, up to the parish 
church and its " God s acre," and we looked over a 
prospect worth going miles to see. To do it justice 
would require the pen of him who wrote **The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton/' or of him who 
has made Exmoor a reality, even to those who have 
never seen it, in the pages of " Lorna Doone." And 
yet, of the thousands* and tens of thousands who 
hurry down to Brighton, how many know that a few 
minutes' walk from Hayward's Heath station would 
reveal to them picturesque views surpassed by few 
English counties 1 
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THE SPITALFIELDS GENIUS. 



Come up with us» and try to feel what I strive in 
vain to describe. Surely it was some such scene 
as this which inspired Tennyson's exquisite lines : — 

" There rolls the deep where grew the tree, — 
O earth, what changes hast thou seen ! 
There, where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 

*' The hills are shadows, and they flow 

From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands. 
Like clouds, they shape themselves and go." 

Precisely, — for looking as we do almost due south, 
we have indication in the air we breathe of the deep 
which rolls yonder, where Old Winchelsea hath been, 
but hidden from us by the glorious billowy flow of 
the South Downs, unspoiled on this side, as yet, by 
the plough, and covered to the summits with the short, 
sweet grass which feeds by thousands the famous 
black-faced sheep. It is truly a revelation to a man 
from almost any part of the world, but above all to 
an American ; for he speaks of a piece of chalk as a 
measure of smallncss, just as we do of a thing being 
about the size of an apple or a potato. But here is 
the chalk miles deep, and hundreds of miles long. 
Wave follows wave of hill, with dainty hollows to give 
depth to the shadows of the clouds, as they float 
from one rounded top to another — but, above all, is 
the play of colour, something that has to be seen on 
a fine day to be believed, rivalling " the many twink- 
ling smiles of ocean." 

That little nick yonder, just over Clayton tunnel, 
points the way due south for Brighton, and serves as 
a rough division between the Downs of East and West 
Sussex : the former, nearly treeless, but clothed on with 
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the beauty of the shimmering grass, rolls on towards 
Beachy Head ; the latter, beginning with the famous 
group of trees known as " Chanctonbury Ring," be- 
comes more and more wooded till we come to the 
imposing masses of foliage which darken the hillsides, 
or fill up the glades and valleys round Midhurst, 
Goodwood, and Arundel. 

And almost from our feet to the beauteous Downs 
is the level plain, part of the great Weald, or Wild, 
of Sussex, where " once hath been the stillness of 
the central sea " ; where the great Saurians described 
by Mantell sported and fought and died, to leave 
their fossil remains, as it were, to accentuate the 
line — ' 

" O earth, what changes hast thou seen I '* 

And now this sea-bed is beautifully wooded, inter- 
spersed with trim farms and their quaint old houses, 
whilst spires and towers mark the sites of town and 
village, notably the fine old pile at Cuckfield, beneath 
whose shadow rest the ashes of Henry Kingsley, 
author of " Geoffrey Hamlyn," and brother of the 
noble Charles Kingsley. 

Now, let us get back to the top of the Heath and 
look at the other side. Follow the horizon again, 
and far to the right are the tall trees which indicate 
Lord Sheffield's park ; and, glancing along the 
distant hills, we see something of what is left of 
the great Silva Anderida in the forests of Tilgate, 
St. Leonards, and Ashdown.* 

♦ The forest of Anderida stretched from Kent to Hampshire, 
and almost from the sea to the Thames. A glance at Pear- 
son's Atlas shows how largely it affected the policy even of 
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Noteworthy these also for more than their pic- 
turesquenesSy for here once upon a time was the 
centre of a great iron-smelting industry, which sup- 
plied the railings round St. Paul's Cathedral. 

And, again, below us is the Weald, with its masses 
of foliage, dotted with many an old farmhouse, the 
inside and outside of which would charm a painter, 
whilst the stately homes of England, in every variety 
of architecture (including that modern composite 
style which may be called the Elizabeth-Ann), are 
not wanting. But nestling down midst trees and 
hedge-rows, sprinkled with the stunted but hard- 
grained oak, is the eye of the picture — the quaint 
old town of Lindfield. 

I could see plainly enough that this good fellow 
from the Far West was surprised and pleased, and at 
last he spoke, — 

** Look you, sir, I have seen the Yosemit^ and its 
big trees, and the Yellowstone with its big geysers, 
and Niagara with its big fall, and 'most every big 
thing in the States, but if all this seems mighty 



the Romans. Trees fell and rotted, small brooks got dammed 
up, and swamps were thus formed, changing in a small way 
the face of the country, just as the beavers have done on a 
grand scale in the Rocky Mountains. The forest was all but 
inaccessible, both from these physical causes and its wild, 
freebooting inhabitants, and the Romans had to make their 
roads so as to avoid it as much as possible. The walls of 
the city of Anderida are to be seen at Pevensey, that port where 
William I. landed — to this day a limb of one of the Cmque Ports 
—and once a famous corporation. It was here that a newly- 
elected chief magistrate said to a man who had respectfully 
doffed his hat, ** Put on your hat, man ; though mayor of 
Femsey, I am still but a man I " And it was here also where 
the Court found a man guilty of manslaughter for stealing a 
pair of leather breeches I— (Lower's Chronicles of Fevensey.) 
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small to me, it has the beauty of a finished minia- 
ture ; and I never did see anything like that little 
town over there." Then suddenly — " But what has 
all this to do with America? " 

" That little town, my dear sir, may be called the 
capital of America, and the chimneys peeping out of 
the woods over there, to the right, belong to Gravelye 
House, the favourite residence of the George Wash- 
ington of these parts, from whence^ie used to go and 
see what we have seen, and soothe his mind with the 
beauty of Nature ; from whence, also, he could look 
down on his flourishing "Colony," which begins almost 
at his door.* But sit down on that log for a few 
minutes, and I will tell you a few things before we 
go down to see this new America — a land of pro- 
mise to some generations, in its. small way, as your 
big continent is to thousands of thousands from the 
Old World at this day." 

And then I briefly ran over the leading facts of 
the story to come. How the son of a silk manufac- 
turer, born in one of the most wretched districts of 
London, became, through righteous purpose and force 
of intellect, a most popular lecturer on Chemistry 
and Natural Philosophy, even in the days of Davy 
and Dalton ; how he flung himself into every philan- 
thropic movement of the day, originating as well as 



♦ I have adopted the spelling of Grave/y^ from Mr. Fleet, in 
order to give the correct pronunciation. As they say in Sussex — 

" Herrinc^/y, Chidd'n/y, and Hoad/y, . 
Three lies and all irue.*^ 

Though proud of keeping up the old pronunciation in fiiU, in 
many cases, the Sussex peasant will say Ahson for Alfriston, 
clipped as short as the Yorkshire OodU for Wooldale. 
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aiding ; how he visited Sovereigns, and was received 
by them on terms of equah'ty, as he tried to enlist 
their sympathies in good works ; how he united with 
two good men and true, the late Earl of Chichester 
and John Smith, M.P. for Bucks, in founding 
** America and the Colonies," in order to mitigate 
some of the miseries which followed the Napoleonic 
wars, as well as to test practically the allotment 
s>'stem ; and how, at last, after a long life of inces- 
sant activity in business, in scientific research, in 
philanthropic effort, in prt)moting *' whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honourable, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report," he returned in 1843 to die amongst 
his people (who recognised him alone as their 
founder*), and to give up his pure spirit to 

'' That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-ofF divine event 
To which the whole creation nnoves/' 



This is rather like beginning my story at the end, 
but I had to explain something to my friend before 
he went down to "America," and saw for himself 
what it was like. Perhaps I may add that he sat 
very quietly whilst I gave him these details, and 
many more to be duly set forth hereafter, and then 



* I have been unable to make out how it was that William 
Allen's name alone came to be associated with the " Colony," 
unless it be that he bought up the whole place. In 1830 he 
writes: ** My object in taking Gravelye Farm was to prove," 
etc., which seems to show that he became sole proprietor. ' 
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in a low, still voice, with something more like the 
twinkle of tears in his eyes than his habitual twinkle 
of fun, he said, " That man of yours was a patriot, 
and I honour the memory of your George Washing- 
ton, as you rightly call him, even as I honour the 

memory of ours." 

* « # ♦ ♦ 

Then we went across the Heath, and by the 
pleasant footpath through fields and woods, till we 
came to Gravelye where William Allen lived and 
died ; and began our . rambles through ** Our 
Colonies at Home,*^ for this was the name of his 
pamphlet setting forth the advantages of such a 
scheme. 

With the second volume of Mr. Charles Fleet's 
thoroughly interesting and thoroughly readable 
" Glimpses of Our Ancestors in Sussex " as our 
guide, and the Colonists themselves as Illustrations, 
we gathered much curious information, which must 
be given " in little." 

Let us glance back to the. beginning of the cen- 
tury. Sussex then had iiardly rescued itself from 
the reproach of being the Boeotia of England, a 
good half century behind the times. Mr. Smiles 
records the sly joke about the appearance of the 
Sussex lasses, — how that their uncommon length of 
lower limbs was owing to the extreme -depth and 
tenacity of the mud in the roads ! * And Lindfield 

* ** Our county, only in comparatively recent times hewn, as 
it were, out of the great primeval forest of Anderida, which 
covered the south-east of England, was among the last of 
southern shires to receive civilizing, influences [and Chris- 
tianity], while the proverbial badness of its roads was a still 
greater obstacle to improvement. Oak timber felled near the 
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was anything but an exception to the general rule. 
No drainage, no schools, no anything but the hard 
facts of utter ignorance, pauperism, and poor rates ; 
and the miserable place was being eaten up with all 
three. 

It was in 1821 that William Allen, then in his 
fifty-first year, abandoning his business, his lectures, 
and the innumerable calls upon his time, set out to 
visit his brethren in the faith in Sussex. And, 
fortunately, or providentially, for Lindfield, this' 
missionary was well versed in science, as well as 
being a good Christian. He spoke to the heart, but 
he also kept his eyes open, and thought on what he 
saw. The outcome was this : Give the peasant a 
chance by working on his self-respect, so as to 
render him independent of parish relief, by letting 
him have a little land upon fair terms, and directing 
him in the cultivation of it, and give, his children a 
chance by educating them. 

To put both to the proof two farms were bought, 
Gravelye and Scamp's. Suggestive the latter name, 
for I find that after the bargain was completed, 

county-town less than two hundred years ago was three years 
in its transit to Chatham from thiscause» — and even at a much 
later date the carriages of our country squires were dragged 
to church by an equipage of six oxen.** So writes Mark Antony 
Lower in his "Old Speech and Old Manners of Sussex/' 
Of course, as he adds, the Sussex men, and Sussex peasants 
in particular, were no great travellers. When the labourer of 
Heathfield had a quarrel with his wife he took the desperate 
step of goine as far as Ditchling, a few miles off, but found 
he was out of his element, and returned to his wife and Hefful^ 
saying, ** I've had quite enough of furrin parts ; nothin like 
old Englan' yet ! " But don't laugh, you northeners. I yvell 
remember the case of a policeman at Ratchdale describing 
a prisoner as probably " a furriner frae Bowton " (Bolton-le- 
Moors). 
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Farmer Simmonds said, "The best thing you can 
do with that, sir, be to turn out colts on it ! Tis 
a hungry soil, and eats up everything you put into 
it, and makes no return. It owes me ^^200 does 
that piece of land/' 

William Allen did not turn colts out on this 
hungry soil, but he built, with the aid of the Earl and 
the M.P., three sets of cottages, of three grades, 
marked by the weekly rent of' 3^., 2s. 6rf., and 2J. 
each cottage, respectively, and above all, each had 
an acre or two of land, possession so precious in the 
sight of the peasant throughout the world. 

One can hardly help smiling at his peculiar and 
characteristic manner of peopling his new colony. 
We must remember this was in the days of the 
well-intentioned but ruinous old Poor Law, when 
every child was of value to its parents — not for its 
work, but for its share of the parish relief.* It is 
easy to imagine, then, the surprise and delight of 
the Lindficld authorities when William Allen told 
them that he wanted tenants, but they must be 
industrious, and the bigger the families the better! 
One man and his family, as Mr. Fleet tells us, had 
received above ;^8o in three years from the parish ! 
Well, this costly pauper became a colonist, and 
henceforth burdened the rates no more. He had 
obtained a home and land, gratifying thereby "the 
strongest love of an Englishman I " All the cottages 
. were soon filled ; vegetables, flowers, fruit-trees, wheat, 
and other grain all thrived, and especially the " olive 
branches," for, as Mr. Fleet puts it, " one condition 

• See Mill's " Political Economy,'* vol. i.. Book II., 
Cap. xii., § 2. 
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the tenants of the colony amply fulfilled ; they all 
had tremendous families " ; and the nickname of 
" The Warren " was consequently given to it, but 
for all that, ** no member of the colony ever went to 
the parish for relief." 

Of course such a man as William Allen would 
look after the children of his tribe. He built the 
British School at his own expense, and supported it 
till he died ; and there might be seen the germs of 
the Kindergarten and School Board systems, intro- 
duced for the benefit of the little toddles of two 
or three, as they clapped hands, and occasionally 
turned somersaults, to the tune of — 

** This is what I do when I tie my shoe." 

But the social revolution spread throughout the 
district The cottages had each its piggery,* bake- 
house (with good oven and copper), its well, wash- 
house, etc., and were infinitely superior to the labourers* 
hovels of the day ; and though surpassed, perhaps, 
by the newer model dwellings, are still competed 
for, and at higher rents ; and you have only to see 
the occupants to feel certain how well off they think 
themselves. It was a " social revolution." Not 
merely Lindfield, but the adjacent parishes, felt the 
influence of the " Colony " in the moral and physical 
condition of their labouring classes. The change 
was great in his time, but 

*• The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Hinnself in many ways, 
Lest one' good custom should corrupt the world." 

•**Wa8 there an empty pig-sty? 'What I no pig,' said 
the kind-hearted old man, 'thee must have a pig.' And lo ! 
there was a grunting in the sty" (Fleet's " Glimpses of our 
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And thus the good work of Winiam Allen and 
his associates has been supplemented by the new 
order of things, as we found on walking across the 
fields by the " Backwoods." For Lindfield, always 
picturesque, is now one of the neatest, cleanest, and . 
most prosperous, as well as prettiest of the villages 
or towns of England, with a brand new Board 
School, and a brand new Sunday School, and all 
the etceteras of our latter-day civilisation ; * but 
still, retaining, for all that, the quaint street — ^long, 
but not unlovely ; a broken sky-line, matched only 
in old continental towns; and amongst many old 
houses, the Dower House of the Challoners, in its 
external appearance a facsimile of Shakespeare's 
house at Stratford-upon-Avon. 

But Lindfield is interesting, not merely for its 
quaint beauty, nor for its great experiment of a 
colony at home, nor for the fact that William Allen 
died there, but also because he chose it as a place 
wherein to try another great experiment — a Board- 
ing School, in which head and hand were to work 
together ; a plain, good English education united to 
handicraft work, with as low a fee as possible, and if 

Ancestors/' ii., 201). The shoemaker also would appear 
suddenly, Santa Claus fashion, and without asking questions, 
or ever demanding payment, would measure~^'tne ill-shod 
youngsters that he met ; but he never told who sent him ; 
perhaps some guessed. 

* I am told that so great is the progress of culture now that 
any schoolboy would see the joke, and, therefore, not show 
his ignorance by exposing the supposed bad grammar of : — 

** Heighton, Denton, and Tarring,— 
All begins with A." 

And all this in only sixty years I 
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self-supporting, so much the better. It will be 
necessaiy to refer to this later on, but it seems due 
to the Quakers to point out how they led or joined 
the van in this idea of industrial schools, as the 
admirable establishments of Brookiield, near Lisbum, 
and Ayton, North Yorkshire, have proved for nearly 
a century. Many of the lads brought up at those 
three places have found that ''Labour Stands on 
Golden Feet" * 

It is unnecessary to say that my Illinois friend 
and I discussed this great land question with some 
earnestness. He told me of the lonely and utterly 
** hard " life of farmers he had seen in the Western 
States, and I related my experiences of peasant 
proprietorship in out-of-the-way France ; the hard 
toil (in one case a. woman driving a plough drawn 
by a woman and an ass), the sordid frugality, the 
mean houses, and the stolid faces and stunted growth 
of an ever-decreasing population. 

On fairly comparing his Western experience and 
mine both of the />etite culture and the metayer system, 
we thought that whilst we agreed with Arthur Young 
— ^" That a sure holding will turn a rock into a 
garden ; an insecure, a garden into a desert," yet 
the security of Iwlding, and that under a^ good land- 
land, will do more to make the desert blossom as the 
rose than the mere ownership, combined with bor- 
rowing money at high interest. At least, so we 
thought, and believed that such of the colonists as 
we saw would be sorry to change places with le 



• The title of an admirable little story by Zschokke, trans- 
lated by Dr. John Yeats, and published by Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. 
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paysan proprHtaire^ even though not subject to the 
Napoleonic law of division. Perhaps we were pre- 
judiced by what we saw and what we heard. 

At any rate, we left with a very pleasant impres- 
sion of these worthy Colonists. The founder had 
clearly called a New World into existence, as well 
as Canning, and on this point no words need be 
added to those of one of the oldest of the 
inhabitants — " What do I think of William 
Allen ? William Allen was the best man that ever 
I knew. He was the poor man's friend." And 
thus we parted. The genial-hearted giant, delighted 
with his visit, started for Brighton, and I went back 
to the Big Town to see and learn something of 
Spitalfields. 

# # « # # 

Whilst going to press I have received a very 
interesting letter from the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Chichester, throwing considerable light on this sub- 
ject, and showing as well how highly he respected 
Allen. ; 

** 22, Chester Square, S.W., 
''June d^th, 1884. 

" Dear Sir, — In reply to your inquiries respecting Grave* 
lye and William Allen : — 

** I believe I am correct in stating that the property was pur- 
chased by Mr. John Smith, and rented by William Allen, for 
the purpose of carrying on his system of cottage farrms. I 
think I am correct in this, because I well remember Mr. Smith 
saying to me Hong after I had been in constant communica* 
tion with W. A., and after frequent visits to Gravelye and the 
cottage farms) — * William Allen tells me that the experiment 
is very successful, but he never pays me any rent. He shows 
me a balance sheet, and then asks to lay out the rent due in 
building more cottages 1 * 
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'*l know not of whom John Smith purchased the estate, 
but it was sold after Allen's death to Mr. Scott. 

*' I had a sincere and a£Fectionate regard for William Allen, 
and spent many happy and interesting days with him. But I 
always thought that he deceived himself as to the success of 
these little farms. 

" I have at times carefullv looked over his ledger, which was 
beautifully kept; but I also carefully inspected the farms, 
sometimes with an agricultural friend. I could never discover 
that there was a profit to the tenants. The crops appeared 
barely sufficient to pay for the labour. 

** I consider the chief cause of failure was the difficulty of 
obtaining sufficient manure. My own half-acre allotments 
£ailed also from the cause above mentioned. After fifty years' 
experience of cottage farming, I am convinced that unless the 
tenant can keep a cow or a horse, he will always fail for want 
of sufficient manure. 

** For ordinaiy labourers I find that a quarter of an acre 
adjoining the cottage is the most profitable arrangement. 
In all the instances on my own property where what may be 
termed cottage farms succeed, there is a horse and a cow, 
or two cows kept, or the tenant has some other means of 
earning a livelihood. 

" I am, 

*' Sincerely yours. 



Chichester.' 

A letter from Mr. Charles Fleet confirms much of 
the above. " The original capital was sunk, and the 
estate, in its improved state, passed to the Rev. Mr. 
Scott, and from him to the Rev. Mr. Johnson,who mar- 
ried Mr. Scott's daughter, and then to Mr. Johnson's 
daughter (Mrs. Laurie), to whom it still. I believe, 
belongs. . . . The experiment was doubtless a suc- 
cess, socially and morally, but whether financially is 
open to doubt." 

I publish these statements, — apparently so con- 
trary to my own opinions, — but it is, at least, equally 
true that, in a sense, William Allen did not make 
even Plough Court pay ; that is, he was always 
spending in good works the money which he made. 
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In another letter, just come to hand at the last 
moment, Lord Chichester informs me that neither 
he nor his father (who died in 1826) had any 
pecuniary interest in the "Colony." But it is in 
evidence that both of these noble lords helped 
William Allen, if not with money, yet with the 
perhaps greater support of moral and social in- 
fluence. 
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*' Bat who dare despise the day of small thiiig:s, if it has prored to be 
the dawn of mighty ones ? '* 

Charles Kingsley. 

*' Too careless often, as our years proceed. 
What friends we sort with, or what books we read, 
Our parents, yet, exert a prudent care 
To feed our infant minds with proper fare.** 

Cowper's Tirocinium. 

** Mother is the name for God in the lips and hearts of little children. 

Thackeray. 

THE doubting query of Nathaniel would probably 
be used, in one form or another, by most 
of those who only know Spitalfields as one of the 
unsavoury districts of London, — one of the various 
haunts of costermongers, cadgers, and thieves. I 
can fancy the almost derisive exclamation : What ! 
this the birthplace of a genius, this home of Disease, 
begotten by Di^ipation and Dirt I It is but too true 
that the place is unsavoury enough, and that the 
children of the poor are still dragged up in poverty, 
hunger, and dirt ; in fact, a place of little credit to 
London. But Spitalfields is a place of historic 
interest for all that. After the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685, the Huguenots came over 
to England and Ireland in^large numbers. Portar- 
lington, in Queen's County, was one of their settle- 
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merits, and a thriving one, — e^.^ the descendant of 
thin Monsieur Blanc became in time burly Mr. 
Blong, the butcher, and M. le Brun, pasteur, was 
succeeded in time by Mr. Brown, a sturdy grocer. 
But Spitalfields was a far more important centre 
for the refugees, and where they established a con- 
siderable silk-weaving industry. But there is little 
left now of burliness or silk-weaving in the old home 
of the French Protestants.* Here, however, was 
born a genius. 

Here, in 1770, was bom William Allen, son of 
Job Allen, silk manufacturer, and his wife Margaret, 
n^e Stafford ; of Irish extraction say his biographers, 
but which must not be confounded with Keltic 
descent. They were members of the Society of 
Friends, "commonly called Quakers" — a name 
given in derision by a certain justice of. the peace 
over two centuries ago, and now no more, a term of 
reproach than that of Christian, though it also was 
but a nickname once. 

The training of a well-to-do Quaker family a 
hundred years ago was very different from that 
which falls to the lot of boys and girls in the 
"Society" now. It is almost impossible for us in 
this day, who have seen a Quaker Cabinet Minister, 
a Quaker Judge of Appeal,- a Quaker Baronet, a 
Quaker Knight, and dozens of Quaker* M.P.'s, not 
to mention J.P.'s, Mayors, Town Councillors, etc, by 

* As another instance of a Huguenot settlement and of this 
change of name I may mention that the service in French, 
still kept up in the ciypt of Canterbury Cathedral, used to be 
conducted b^ Pastor Carr6, whose grea^-grandson is my ^ood 
friend Mr. Carey, who looks so suspiciously at my corrections 
of his "proofs.'^ 
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hundreds — ^it is almost impossible, I say, to realise 
that little over fifty years ago just such men who 
headed every philanthropic efTort of the day were 
cut off from the Universities, the Bar, the Bench, 
and every Municipal Office, merely because they 
thought that Christ meant this : Your word should 
be as good as an oath, and, therefore, " Swear not at 
alL" And so it required a special Act of Parliament 
to enable the great Bamsley naturalist, Thomas 
Lister, to become the first Quaker Postmaster, and 
the late Joseph Pease, whose name is a household 
word in the North, to become the first Quaker M.P. 

It was with such drawbacks that young Allen, 
with ''half an education," — just such as could be 
picked up in a superior kind of dame-school to 
begin with, followed by what a private Quaker 
school at Rochester could give him, including great 
improvement in physical strength, — started in life, at 
fourteen, it may be presumed, for it was in the good 
old days of seven years' apprenticeship. And that 
was all his education ? — Not at all I A child's educa- 
tion begins at his mother's knee, or even earlier, if 
Augustine Caxton be right, for he hath it that the 
child must be sent to school whilst upo kolpo^ on her 
breast When sent to school, in the ordinary sense, 
he begins to learn how to learn, and on leaving 
school he begins his most important step in educa- 
tion ; that is, to teach himself.* 

William Allen's knowledge of Latin when he left 
school would probably have sent him down below 
a pert youngster of twelve at a public school ; his 
French and German were perhaps even a shade 
worse than that of the lower forms on the '' modern 
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e " ; and his Greek was nil. Worse, you see, than 
n Jonson's summary of young Shakespeare's know- 
ge — " Little Latin and less Greek." Yet to one 

these two lads we owe perhaps the greatest 
n inspired " writings that any age has produced ; 
the other we probably owe, in great measure, the 
isent enormous efforts to spread education amongst 
i masses; for without William Allen assuredly 
>eph Lancaster's scheme would never have de- 
oped into the huge proportions of the British 
i Foreign School Society, and School Boards 
d compulsory education would be things yet to 
Tie. 

Every one of us, I suppose, if we looked into our 
art of hearts, would acknowledge that we loved 
e parent more than the other, and that of the two 
^ed ones, the more beloved had the greater influ- 
ce over us. I think there is nothing invidious in 
zing that William Allen must have loved his 
)ther best. Of Job Allen history tells us little, 
d that little may be summed up in a few words. 
I was, as we have seen, a silk manufacturer, 
lereby he made a competence ; the father of four 
is ; a God-fearing man, who wished to do his duty 

his children, one part of which he thought was 

train up his eldest son, William, in -the silk- 
:aving business. Well, this boy, when grown to 
irty years of age, records, under date of 7 : ix : 
00: "My dear father expressed his belief that 

should not recover, saying that he had for some 
le felt as if he were drawirig to a close. . . . 
lere has been a degree of sweet unity of spirit 
long us to-day. My dear father acknowledged 
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that he had been blessed in his children. All my 
tenderness and afTection for him seemed to be stirred 
up." Nine days later the son writes : •* I sat by him, 
with my arm round his head, until half-past four 
o'clock, when he expired, without sigh or groan. • . . 
His affection to me has, for some months, appeared 
stronger than ever." A brief record of the life of a 
good man ; simply that he attended diligently to 
his business, tried to do his duty by his family and 
neighbours, and, at the end, the eldest son can write 
that he felt somewhat of an evidence as to his dear 
father that all was peace. 

As to his mother, who lived for nearly sixty years 
after his birth, it is evident that William Allen's 
whole life was largely affected by her influence.* It 
was she, plainly enough, who reconciled her husband 
to allow the boy to follow the bbnt of his genius ; it 
was she who encouraged him in his studies ; it was 
she who helped him in many a trying period of 
discouragement ; and when the boy, grown to be a 
man of European fame, might perhaps require a 
word of warning against being "puffed up," she 
writes : " Ah, my dear ! it is not the strength of 
natural affection which leads me to say thou wast 
not intended to spend all thy time in earthly pur- 
suits, but, through submission to the operation of 
that Power which creates anew, thou art designed 
to lead the minds of others, both by example and 
precept, from earth to heaven"; and this most modest 



* Since going to press I have received a note from one 
who bu)^ht to know : *' William Allen*s mother was not only 
a remarkable woman, but of noble descent." 
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and unassuming of men takes her counsel to his 
heart as a revelation from heaven. 

The basis of his future life thus being laid by the 
gift of a heaven-bom genius, and the careful, though 
not intolerant, training of his pious parents, the 
boyhood story may be briefly summed up. Though 
willing to obey the wishes of his father that he 
should devote himself to the silk weaving, his heart 
was elsewhere. Like Tom Brown's Rugby friend, 
Martin the '' Madman," he was devoted to natural 
history, chemistry, natural philosophy — in fact, to 
every subject that enters into the Natural Science 
Tripos at Cambridge, or the London B.Sc. However, 
not being at a public school of olden times, when 
all this was held in as small esteem as French or 
German, he was able to follow out his pursuits 
without let or hindrance, so that at fourteen he 
constructs a telescope of pasteboard, with eyepiece 
arid object-glass properly adjusted, and for fourteen 
pence makes the discovery (to him) of Jupiter's 
satellites I 

At seventeen he began a diary, which he kept 
up, with little intermission, for fifty years ; and it is 
significant and touching that he scarcely refers to 
his studies in the natural sciences till after reaching 
his majority. There is, however, interest enough in 
what this youth enters day by day. 

It will not, I hope, be considered pedantic, in these 
days, if I say that the objective shared with the 
subjective in these records of a boy s life, continued 
for half a century afterwards. The entries of his 
boyhood, bearing on the topics on which his intellect 
delighted to dwell, are singularly few, but the diary 
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of the youth abounds in references as to his '' inner 
state,** as well as to every political or philanthropic 
object of the day which bore on the good of man. 
The first entry, dated 19 : i : I788» is significant of 
the Subjective side: ''Experienced some degree of 
comfort in striving against evil thoughts/* 

A month later he shows that his self-education in 
English literature has begun, quoting at some length 
a beautiful passage in Pope's '* Essay on Man/* be- 
ginning : — 

** 'God loves from whole to parts, but human soul 
Must rise from individual to the whole.' " 

Those two lines express in a wonderful manner the 
whole tenor of his life, and it may be noted, as a 
curious coincidence, that the first author he quotes 
from was connected with the house in Plough Court, 
where William Allen spent much of the busiest part 
of his busy life. 

Seven months later, this lad, whom Carlylc would 
surely recognize as a genius, because he had the 
faculty of taking infinite pains, writes : " Spend no 
time unprofitably, as thou hast known the want and 
value of it when it is past recall." Again in 1788 
he records thoughts with which the late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson would have heartily sympathized : ** How 
happy is the state of those who are led and guided 
by the Spirit of Truth, the inward Monitor ! They 
need not that any man should teach them, since 
they have taken eternal wisdom for their guide and 
teacher.*' 

The absolute honesty — the laying bare of his own 
soul to himself — is shadowed forth by such entries 
as these in 1789 : — 
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" Oh, the beauty of forbearance 1 Think of it, anc 
remember the precept of the apostle, not to rende: 
railing for railing." 

''Indulged the flesh too much this morning b) 
lying in bed till near eight o'clock. Oh, my lightness 
and chaffiness ! Lord, strengthen me to oppose it 
for, of myself, I can do nothing."* 

" A mournful reflection from a person, not of oui 
Society, that the Quakers are the proudest peoph 
upon the earth, and the most difficult to be pleased 
in their apparel ; however, those who may give 
occasion for such a remark, are not Quakers, what- 
ever they may call themselves." 

Smile if you will at these two entries, but yoi 
cannot but respect the honesty of the diarist 

And thus for the Subjective side. Throughout 
the diary runs one all-pervading belief in an in- 
dwelling Spirit of Truth in every man, which will 
guide him to what is right, if only faithfully followed 

As to the Objective part, an early entry, 1 1 : v: 
1788, refers to the action of the "Yearly Meeting 
of Friends " on the question of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade. He is intensely interested in the 
great debate on Wilberforce's motion for a com- 
mittee on the subject, April 1791. On the i8th he 
was present, and gives a characteristic report of the 
debate. On the 1 9th he was unable to go to the 
House, but his friend, Thomas Crossley, went next 
morning. He hastens at eight o'clock to hear the 
issue. " My heart palpitated, and I was almost 
afraid to knock at the door." Alas 1 bis friend had 

* I have referred to this entry again, p. 185. 
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no good news. * Ah, William ! we are beat — beat 
all to pieces — almost two to one against us." This 
unexpected intelligence positively made the young 
man ill for the moment, but in the evening he gets 
Woodfall's " Register," and enters the substance of 
the debate in his diary, concluding: "Noes, 163 ; 
ayes, 88 ; majority, 75. Oh, scandalous division ! 
Oh, most disgraceful vote ! " 

It will be necessary, hereafter, to refer to the 
actual labours on his part to sweep away this curse 
from the country ; but, as a boy of nineteen, he 
writes that he is, and has been to the best of his 
power, a zealous opposer of slavery, and then he 
adds : " Yet one step farther may be taken by me, 
• . . and which, if universally adopted, would inevi- 
tably put a stop to this enormous evil, and that is, 
disusing those commodities procured by the labour 
of slaves. And as sugar is, undoubtedly, one of the 
chief, I resolve, through Divine assistance, to per- 
severe in the disuse of it until the slave trade shall be 
abolished." Alas, alas! he had to do without sugar for 
over forty-three years, even though he had to run 
the risk of offending a mighty emperor by refusing a 
cup of tea with sugar in it. But on the day when 
slavery was abolished he resumed the use of his 
sugar.* 

• Dr. Samuel Wilks, M.D., F.R.S., amongst other interest- 
ing matter which he has kindly forwarded to me, says that 
Dr. Babin^n, William Allen's future colleague at Guy's, 
knew of his determination never to " eat sugar made of 
negroes' blood." He, therefore, prepared some which he could 
honestly say was not cane-sugar. It was sugar, and William 
Allen ate of it, but it was hardly fair on the part of Babington 
to play such a trick on so true a friend. Medical men will 
understand. 
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This youth of eighteen, a mere assistant in his 
father's business, seemed to get hold of much news, 
even when newspapers were excessively dear, and 
when " special correspondents " were not ; and his 
sympathy extends to everybody and everything in 
distress, from the king downwards. It is significant 
at once of his good feeling and loyalty that three 
days are lumped together, evidently after waiting and 
hoping against hope : — 

"8: 9: 10: xi: 1789: Rumours are spreading 
that the king is dangerously ill. These are sorrow- 
ful tidings, as I fear a dreary prospect will open if 
he is taken from us. He has been a merciful king 
to us, ... and if it be consistent with Divine wisdom 
to remove him from us, may it be to an everlasting 
kingdom, and to the possession of a crown that will 
never fade away." A month later : •* The lament- 
able disorder of our dear sovereign continues." But 
on 10: iii: 1780, he can write that the king "was 
lately pronounced recovered, which is joyful news." 
Still, though thankful and rejoicing, " Friends " can- 
not take part in the illuminations and other "demon- 
strations of feeling," in the belief *' that such things 
have their source in a levity of heart, which is incon- 
sistent with Christianity." 

Between these records of his deep feeling about good 
old George III,, comes in viery fittingly a groan on 
his own behalf: "A day of bitterness and sorrow, 
occasioned by the death of my faithful, loving dog, 
who was killed by an accident in the street I 
assuredly bestow too great a share of afiection on 
the animals I have the care of." 

Twenty years later he has an entry which shows 
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the same love for animals even in experiments. ^A 
very important and interesting one with a guinea- 
pig, which breathed for an hour in a mixture of 
oxygen and hydrogen. Our apparatus was so con- 
trived that we could have relieved him whenever he 
appeared uneasy." And so the guinea-pig did not 
suffer in the least, and seemed to have had a good 
time. 

The words of Coleridge are applicable to such a 
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He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast ; 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all." 



We shall see that this youth, who loved well, 
prayed well, too, and that his sympathies were wide 
as the globe. One more example of this even in 
the youth : — 

**I7: viii : 1789: News from France of the 
destruction of the Bastile. Cowper, speaking of 
this prison in his poem entitled • The Winter Morn- 
ing's Walk/ written four or five years ago, expresses 
himself thus in reference to its towers : — 

^ * There's not an English heart that would not leap 
To hear that ye were fallen at last, to know 
That e*en our enemies, so oft employed 
In forging chains for us, themselves were free ; 
For he who values liberty, confines 
His zeal for her predominance within 
No narrow bounds, her cause engages him 
Wherever pleaded. 'Tis the cause of man.' " 

The last two entries in the diary (May 1791), 
before the youth becomes a man, refer to a certain 
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Louis Majolier ^ from the south of France, who was 
convinced of the truth of our religious principles/' 
and on whose behalf request was made that he 
might attend the great gathering of the Quakers, 
the " Yearly Meeting." Permission was given, and 
" Louis Majolier said a few words, which were inter- 
preted by J. G. Bevan." 

And now there is a break of about two years in 
this interesting diary.* The youth could not con* 
ceal his preference for science^ and his father at last 
— though reluctantly — gave his consent to his 
entering the establishment of the Joseph Gumey 
Sevan referred to above, in Plough Court 

* Perhaps the ke3mote to the break in the diaiy ma^ be 
found where the diaxy is resumed: "Beware lest chemistiy 
and natural philosophy usurp the highest seat in th)r heart ^' 
The youth's love for science must have seemed to his tender 
conscience almost a breach of the Fifth Commandment* 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE BUSINESS AND SCIENTIFIC MAN — FROM 
PLOUGH COURT TO CHARLES'S WAIN. 

** First with fond gaze blue fields of air they sweep. 
Or pierce the briny chambers of the deep ; 
£axth*s burning line, and icy poles explore, 
Her fertile surface, and her caves of ore ; 
Or mark how oxygen with azote-gas 
Plays round the globe in one aerial mass ; 
Or, fused with hydrogen, in ceaseless flow 
Forms the wide waves which foam and roll below.*' 

Darwin's Temple of Naiun^ Canto iiL 

IT is not a mere verbal quip, From Plough Court 
to Charles's Wain. It sums up very pithily the 
scope of the poem quoted above ; fantastic enough, 
but surpassed in that respect by Darwin's " Loves of 
the Plants." Both were favourites of Charles Kings- 
ley. He makes Tom Thurnall, that heathen speci- 
men of muscular Christianity, say, ** I always like to 
read old Darwin's ' Loves of the Plants ' ; bosh as it 
is in a scientific point of view, it amuses one's fancy 
without making one lose one's temper, as one must 
^vhen one begins to analyse the microscopic ape 
called self and friends." In fact, the poem was an 
attempt to connect humanity with science — just as 
was tiie life of William Allen. 

The proverbial ** every school-boy" knows all 
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about Charles's Wain, but as I find that his parents 
are not always as wise, it may be well to explain, 
for their sakes, that in the good old days which 
Mr. Freeman delighteth to honour, — when the Angles 
and their brethren turned Britain into England,-7— 
the eorl was the well-descended man, the ceorl was 
the free peasant. And just as kirk is equivalent to 
church, so ceorl became churl, and Charles's Wain 
meant the Churl's Wain or Waggon ; otherwise Ursa 
Major, the Great Bear, or the Plough.* And so we 
work round very prettily to William Allen, starting 
on his study of all creation from Plough Court to 
the Plough, 

But not even the proverbial *' every school boy ** 
will know much about Plough Court, whatever he 
may know of The Plough. In fact,* except members 
of the medical profession in all its branches, and 
those who do business in and around Lombard Street, 
few, I fancy, will know anything of this rustic-named 
spot, except in connection with the name of Allen 
and Hanbury, perhaps not without gratitude, for 
rendering tasteless and inodorous that abomination 
of my childhood, which constitutes at once the means 
of adornment for the head and the sole garment for 
the body of the Nubian youth, and who smell 
accordingly ! t 

And yet Plough Court has an interesting history, 

* " And we danced about the May-pole and in the hazel copse. 
Till Charles's Wain came out above the tall White chimney- 
tops." Trnnyson. 
t I find m my diaiy : " February 20th, 1864, Philae. As for 
the young people, the boys were content with a great coat of 
castor-oil, to which the girls added a leather girdle with a long 
fringe." 
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though the present palatial buildings there are no 
more like the Court of William Allen's time than 
the old Law Courts were like the new. A sketch is 
given of it in No. 1735 (December 2nd, 1872) of 
the Illustrated London News^ chiefly because it 
was thought to be at one time the residence of 
Alexander Pope, the poet, and reproduced, by per- 
mission, in the Monthly Record of March 15 th, 
1873, chiefly because it was the residence for many 
years of William Allen, and also possibly because 
hard by was the site of the old Quaker Meeting House, 
which ought to be historical amongst Englishmen. 
For, as surely as the barons extorted Magna Charta 
from John, so did the twelve good men and true that 
sat upon the case of William Penn and William 
Mead in 1670 obtain, once for all, the liberty of 
Juries.* 

For such of my readers as may be interested in 
antiquarian lore, I can only refer them to the ex- 
haustive paper in the Monthly Record and the 
number of the Illustrated above mentioned, to the 
Atluncenm for September 4th, 1869, and to "Old 
and New London." , Sufficient for us to know that 
there used to be three houses in Plough Court ; of 

• This extraordinary trial is • duly set forth in the impartial 
pages of Sewell, touched up a bit by the practised hand of 
Hepwonh Dixon, in his life of William Penn ; and, unless I am 
mistaken, appears in the folios of the '* Great State Trials of 
England." For the sake of those who have never heard of it, 
I sum up the indictment and result. Gracechurch Street Meet- 
ing House was occupied by soldiers. The Quakers met in the 
Street. Penn and Mead addressed their brethren. Arrested, 
"for that they did come with force of arms and cause a 
seditious assembly " ! Brought before the Recorder, one of 
the officials took off their hats before entering court. Snubbed 
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these Nos. 2 and 3 were bequeathed to the Haber- 
dashers' Company by the Right Hon. Sir Nicholas 
Raynton, Lord Mayor " of the famous and far . 
renowned city of London/* according to the pamph- 
let published 1632, which set forth the "sundrie 
triumphs, pageants, and shows/' at his initiation, and, 
mark, — " All the charge and expense of the laborious 
projects by land and by water, being under the sole 
undertaking and charge of the Right Worshipful 
Company of Haberdashers." No wonder he left 
them the two houses. In 1666 they disappeared in 
the great fire. The ground was leased in 1679 for 
ninety-nine years, to John Osgood, a Quaker, one 
of those who figure in that Book oT Martyrs of the 
Society of Friends, entitled " Besse's Sufferings." 
Osgood let the houses which he built to Pope's father, 
and there, in all probability, the poet was born in 1 688. 
The family in the male line became extinct in 
1730, by the death of the second John Osgood ; 
but his niece, Anna, married a John Hanbury, and 
this brought the estates and name of Osgood into 
the Hanbury family. But it ' is astonishing how 
dramatic may be the mere details of a family tree. 



severely for it, and ordered to put the hats on again. The 
two Quakers at once fined forty marks a-piece for ah order of 
the court being carried out ! The jury brin^ in a verdict, 
William Mead not guilty, William renn •* guilty of speaking 
in Gracechurch Street." Recorder, coaxingly, " At a seditious 
meeting?" *'No." Jury locked up that night, and all the 
next day, and all the next ni^ht, '* without light, fire, drink, or 
tobacco," till they should bnn^ in a ** proper verdict," which 
they did, — neither of them guilty of anything. These brave 
dozen of men were at once fined forty marks each, and sent to 
prison, but the Court of Common Pleas quashed the sentence, 
and juries have ever since been free. 
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Go back in imagination to 17 15, when Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough (otherwise known as '* Mrs. 
Freeman "}, was still a power in the land. In that 
year Silvanus Sevan, of Swansea, married Elizabeth 
Quare, daughter of the Court clock-maker, — and pro- 
bably no such Quaker wedding was ever seen or 
ever will be seen again. Old John Osgood's grand- 
daughter Rebecca writes, that up to the night 
before, they had expected "y* Prince and y* 
Princesses," but " then thay sent word y' thay could 
not come, nor none of y* quality which had places, 
because of y* Actt which obliges them to go into no 
meeting — but thare was scvcrl of y* quality y' had 
no places " [government appointments], and so she 
goes on to enumerate, " y* Dutchess of Marlbourow, 

y* Lord Finch, y* Lady Cartwritc, y* Vcnction 
Ambascior (sic) and his lady, and a lady that is 
governess to y* young Princesses, and scvcrl other 
persons of distinction " ; and the dear old lady 
finishes off with a nice little homely postscript, a 
curious contrast to all the big news : ** brother 

Joshua gives his kind respects toy*, and bctty Cook 
presents her humble serves." And amongst the 
siy:natures of witnesses attached to the " marriage 

certificate" are Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
George Whitehead, and Thomas Lawson (two 
celebrated Quakers). 

This Silvanus Rcvnn, who was accompanied by 
his brother Timothy from Swansea, obtained the 
premises in Plough Court certainly as far back as 
1736, and probably earlier, and died a rich man, 
but childless. Timothy Bcvan continued to practise 
tlicre as an apothecary^ and married Hannah, 
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daughter of Joseph and Hannah Gurney. His 
son is the Joseph Gurney Bevan, who took William 
Allen into his business at Plough Court (A pedi- 
gree in tabular form is given on p. 187.) 

This J. G. Bevan was not only a good, true man, 
but a good scholar, endowed with great powers of 
mind ; who exercised, as may be supposed, great 
influence over such a young man as William Allen. 
Indeed, as his biographer writes: "At the present 
day wc can little realize the vast influence which he 
exercised in the Councils of the Society of Friends." 
And yet this good Quaker affords another *' striking 
situation," as the dramatists say. Of all the duties 
he owed to his country, the one fell to him which 

must have been a cause of anguish. He was chosen 
as chief constable,* and had to sit up one night a 
week at the station-house (taking care to provide 
himself with a huge white great-coat). Duty was duty 
to him, and amongst the disagreeables of his office he 
had to tako his turn in attending nt cNccutlona, then 
a plentiful crop. The one relief to him in his dreary 
midnight watches was reading the classics. We 
cannot but respect the absolute scrupulousness of 
the man in personally undertaking the office, — for he 
could easily have hired a substitute, — but one can 
hardly help smiling at his reason, it sounds so like 
a paradox : he was afraid the substitute might use 
physical force in his capacity of chief constable I 

William Allen thus enters about 1792 a house of 
some historic fame, and a business of long established 
reputation. In 1794 his good friend J. G. Bevan 
retired, and the business was carried on under the 
names of Mildred and Allen till 1797, when, on tl.e 
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retirement of the former, William Alien was joined by 
Luke Howard, a kindred spirit both in his untiring 
energy, in all benevolent efforts, and in the pursuit 
of science. The variety of his tastes may be seen in 
his edition of Cowper's Translation of Homer, with 
quaint and interesting notes added by himself, and 
his work on the " Classification of Clouds." Under two 
such- men, both Fellows of the Royal Society, the 
business, already with a goodly reputation, became 
famous at home and abroad. It grew and prospered 
to such an extent that it was necessary to set up a 
Laborator)' at Plaistow, — but subsequently removed 
to Stratford, — when, in 1 807, the partners separated, 
Luke Howard taking the Laboratory' there, and 
William Allen confining himself to Plough Court. 
In this rapid summary, anticipating much that is 
to come, I have omitted three names which are in- 
delibly connected with the old house and with William 
Allen; viz., John Thomas Barry, admitted in 1804 
into the business at the age of fifteen (as an 
apprentice, I suppose), who was possessed of such 
natural abilities and such sterling qualities of 
character, as to gain the entire confidence and firm 
friendship of William Allen. There is no doubt that 
he rendered the firm, of which he became a partner, 
signal service, both as a first-rate chemist, and as a 
very able man of business. 

Here are three entries which show William Allen's 
estimate of him. 

January ist, 181 3: "Business, John Barry took 
stock without me ; this is the first time for nineteen 
years that I have not been actively engaged in it." 

January 29th, 1813 : ''This month has been a 
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very busy one, but John T. Barry has taken almost 
the whole weight of the business off me." 

October 1 8 1 3 : "On returning from Cromer ; — 
found my friend J. T. B. had taken especial care of 
the business during my absence, and had things in 
excellent order." 

An unknown man to most people, this unobtrusive 
convert to Quakerism, but not unknown to the 
members of the Pharniaceutical Society (and to men 
of science generally), nor to those interested in 
abolishing our old Draconian system of capital 
punishment Barry was the real agent who removed 
forgery from our death roll in 1832. He died 
some thirty years ago, in perfect peace, and was 
interred in the old Quaker burying-ground at 
Winchmore HilL* 

The other two were the nephews of William 
Allen's wife, Charlotte Hanburyf (whom he married 
in 1806), Daniel Bell Hanbury and Cornelius 
Hanbury. Of the former there is a very interesting 
account in the PliarmacetUical Journal of February 
1 8th, 1882, and we shall meet his name again in 
connection with William Allen's labours ; the latter 
was the father of the present head of the Plough Court 
establishment. These three names are necessary to 
a life of William Allen ; for without the knowledge 

* See the interesting sketch in the Pharmaceutical 
Journal for July 186^. The story of this man's life ought 
to be better known. Sir Astley Cooper speaks of the " brilliant 
success ** which he might have had«as a surgeon, whilst as an 
experimental chemist he had few equals in his day. He fore* 
stalled ** LiebiVs Condenser" in all respects. 

t Sister of Priscilla Wakefield, once a name in England^ 
and deservedly so. 
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of pharmacy,* the business capabih'ties, and the 
industry of these three men, he could not have 
devoted so large a portion of his time to public 
affairs. 

It was necessary to anticipate something of 
William Allen's history in that of Plough Court. 
Let us now glance over the diary from the time 
when he resumed it in 1793, as far as connected 
with business and science. But the following 
extract, dated 25: viii : 181 2, will fittingly lead 
up to its resumption : — 

^' I must allot time for particular purposes, and 
take double care not to overload myself with en- 
gagements, as a constant round of occupation is 
injurious to mind and body." [He was then suffering 
from ^'uneasiness of the heart"] "The following 
great objects are enough for one man, and I must 
resist all attempts to engage me in more — viz., 
the Overseership of Gracechurch Street Monthly 
Meeting ; Lancaster's concern ; Spitalficlds Local 
Association for the Poor ; Spitalfields School ; 
* Philanthropist ' ; Lectures ; General Association 
for the Poor ; Bible Society." 

Enough for one man ! and of this long list there 
is only one — his lectures — that bears on his every- 
day business of life. 

Although the diary recommences in Midsummer 
1793, all the entries given to us to the end of the 
year refer only to his spiritual state. During all 
this time Samuel Emlen, a Quaker minister, was 

* D. B. Hanbury was one of the first to join Jacob Bell in 
forming the Pharmaceutical Society, and was its treasurer 
from 1852 to 1867. 
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lodging at Plough Court, and. there is no doubt thai 
1 he was of great service to William Allen. The 

young man was evidently going through a period 
of great conflict of mind. This was partly owing 
to religious depression, such as deeply religious men 
have to go through. " On a review of my past 
life, of the world in general, and of the exceeding 
diligence of the great adversary, I am ready to 
think, happy are those who are quitting this perilous 
scene." And again: " Oh for Divine assistance to beai 
and suffer I Without it I am unfit for this world." 
But there are hints in the diary which show that he 
suffered keenly from the knowledge that his father's 
consent to entering Plough Court was a very re- 
luctant one, and I think it may be inferred that his 
father's manner — perhaps involuntarily — was more 
or less changed towards him.* In his review o 
the year 1793 I think he alludes to this: "Much 
depressed, during part of the year, with doubts and 
fears whether I was in my right place ; but after a 
season of great conflict, I was permitted to feel the 
consolations of the Spirit of God in a mannei 
marvellous to myself; the clouds disappeared, the 
tempest ceased to assail my habitation, and quiet- 
ness and confidence possessed my soul." His physical 
powers also were probably affected by this mental 
strain as well as with daily duties. ~ 

For the mere daily routine of such a business 
must have taxed his powers, mental and physical 
very severely. Here is a youth, about the average 



* His father did in time become reconciled to it, and full) 
acknowledged his son was right in his choice of a career. 
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age of an undergraduate at the Universities, who left 
school at fourteen with a very limited education, and 
who had to devote himself diligently to the mysteries 
of silk-weaving, with only such knowledge of science 
as he could pick up at intervals, suddenly taking his 
place in a great pharmacy establishment. But he 
throws himself into it with characteristic energy, both 
as to learning the details of the business department, 
as well as acquiring the requisite knowledge for con- 
ducting such a house. Hence he can sum up, as 
part of his first year's experience, that he had 
attended some of Higgins' lectures, learnt something 
of shorthand and the new system of chemistry, and 
instituted a plan for his future studies ; and so well 
did these studies succeed that he became a partner 
in 1794. 

In the following year he entered as physician's 
pupil at St. Thomas's, and was elected member of 
the Physical and Chemical Societies at Guy's. And 
he was no idle member. Early in 1796 there are 
several entries about sitting up all night preparing 
for lectures and making experiments, and, as if all 
this were not enough, he unites in forming a Philo- 
sophical Society (the " Askesian "), which gradually 
attracted to itself many of the leading scientific men 
of the day. And, at last, this unceasing toiler found 
time to get married I The marriage took place on 
the I3ih November, 1796 ; a most happy one whilst 
it lasted — less than one short year. 

This year of happiness and of sorrow, 1 797, was 
a busy one, for, besides the additional labours con- 
nected with the business, owing to the retirement of 
one partner and the accession of another, there was 
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his scheme for the amelioration of the condition of 
the poor (when his " mind was a little more at 
liberty "), and a few other things also to attend to. 
It would be only tedious to the general reader to 
quote the many pages of the diary which show how 
this young man educated himself to become a famous 
teacher of others, or to register his untiring efforts to 
do good. And yet it is with a sense of pain that 
I have to omit so much. Here, however, is just 
a hint from the entries in the last year of the last 
century, and bearing only on the subjects of this 
chapter, yet throwing a little light on mind and 
motive. 

He records that he was " making great progress 
in chemical experiments" {e,g.^ freezing with Pepys, 
56 lb. of quicksilver), was resolved to study phar- 
macy regularly, had entered upon courses of lectures 
in physiology, surgery, chronic diseases, etc., etc.; and 
it is not astonishing that after attending Haighton's 
lecture on physiology, followed by one of Astley 
Cooper's on wounds of arteries, he adds that he 
was " extremely overdone." However, he begins the 
nineteenth century with the note : " A great object 
with me is to perfect myself in the study of medicine^ 
and also in Latin." And he follows it up with ar» 
experiment in respiration, when the future Sir Astley^ 
Cooper, Dr. Bradley, Allen of Edinburgh, etc, wer^ 
present " We all breathed the gaseous oxide of 
azote. It took a surprising effect upon me, abolish^- 
ing completely, at first, all sensation ; then I had 
the idea of being carried violently upward in a dark 
cavern, with only a few glimmering lights. The com 
pany said my eyes were fixed, face purple, veins in 
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the forehead very large, apoplectic stertor, etc." Most 

people would consider this enough without the "etc" 

(Some years later he and Pepys determined the 

nature of diamonds, an experiment still referred to.) 

You will remember that it was in 1 8 1 2 he made 

the list of subjects " enough for one man " (page 3 8), 

all of which referred to religious or philanthropical 

matters, except 'Mectures." Towards these all his 

previous studies seemed to tend. Botany is taken 

up vigorously, and he is elected a Fellow of the 

Linnaean Society. The resolve about Latin is kept 

up, so that he can enjoy Livy being read to him 

whilst shaving. Of French he obtains a competent 

knowledge, both to read and speak, with a fair amount 

of German ; and later, adds something of Russian, 

Italian, and modern Greek. Having listened to a 

series of interesting discourses on crystallography 

by Count Boumon, at the conversaziones of his 

great friend Dr. Babington, he starts off for Cornwall, 

goes down the Dolcoath copper-mine near Redruth, 

sees everything, studies everything, and comes up 

'^om his " complete warm bath " under ground satis- 

^^<i, but adds, " I never was in such a mess in my 

^'fe«" Thus the motto from Darwin is applicable from 

th^ « azote-gas " to the " caves of ore " ; but William 

-^^Icn also "swept with fond gaze the blue fields 

^f ^ir." The boy who made the pasteboard tele- 

^^^I)e at fourteen retained his love for astronomy 

^^^CDughout his life. Through the kindness of Mr. C. 

"^.xibury, of Plough Court, who has most obligingly 

p\^ced at my service a large and valuable amount of 

itvrormation, I have before me a copy of the " Com- 

V^tiion to the Transit Instrument," with William 
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Allen's corrections and notes. As to the corrections, 
they are few ; as to the notes, only one need be 
given : " Fill this up while waiting for stars," * He 
certainly carried out his rule, " Occupy every spare 
minute for * standing jobs/ not infringing upon the 
fixed time for certain things. Always take most 
disagreeable things first." It is only fitting to say 
that this little work indicates a great amount of time 
and trouble, though " arranged by a private gentle- 
man for his own amusement" To those who have 
had to do with a transit instrument, it is sufficient to 
say that the tables contain all the stars from magni- 
tude one to four, a number of double stars, and the 
brightest of the nebulae. 

Before referring to his lectures at Guy's and the 
Royal Institution, which made his name famous 
throughout the scientific world, I must allude to a 
mere business detail — small, perhaps, in the eyes 
of some, but thoroughly illustrative of the character 
and method of the man. Mr. Hanbury tells me " he 
was a rhost painstaking and indefatigable accountant"; 
and his young ward, " Criss," known so well in later 
days as Christine Alsop, says : " He used always to 
bring the business books down to Stoke Newington 
to post. He seemed to enjoy that almost mechanical 
employment." j" 

The fame which Willijam Allen acquired by his 
lectures to that mutual scientific improvement 

* In 1820, whilst lying in quarantine off Civita Vecchia, he 
learned to take lunar observations. 

t It certainly was not from want of knowledge of accounts, 
that he was for thirty years Treasurer of the British and Forei^fn 
School Society before he was able to report a balance in hand 
after all expenses were paid. 
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society, the " Askesian/'.and delivered gratuitously 
at Plough Court, led to an offer of partnership from 
Dr. Babington in the chemical lectures at Guy's 
Hospital, January lOth, 1802. His innate humility 
and dislike of appearing to thrust himself forward 
made him hesitate for some time, taking counsel 
from one and another; thus: *•! went with Joseph 
Fox to Astley Cooper's, at his request, to talk about 
the offer ; he strongly urges me to accept it, stating 
that it will not take up more time, nor near so much, 
as I used to devote to the attendance of lectures. 
He says it will open a wide field for profit, and he 
wonders at my scruples.** After a week's consideration 
he took the advice, and on February 1 3th records : 
** Rose early, getting ready for experiments at the 
hospital ; I felt distressingly low and anxious, gave 
my first lecture there, at which Drs. Babington 
and Curry were present. I got through, much to 
my satisfaction, and apparently to that of the 
class." 

Dr. Babington made a decided " hit " in the choice 
of a colleague. With the generous impulse of youth, 
and the remarkable power of expressing it so well 
known in the medical schools, the New Man was 
received with encouraging cheers as he entered the 
theatre, and with vociferous applause at the end, to 
testify his entire success. 

The following extracts from letters kindly sent 
me by Mr. Edward Cock, formerly consulting surgeon 
to Guy's Hospital, and now an octogenarian, will be 
read with pleasure by all interested in William Allen, 
as they bear strictly on the subject of his lectures. 
I have taken the last first for obvious reasons. 
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" Kingston-on-Thames. 

" November i^fA, 1883. 

" Dear Sir, — I wrote to you with the intention that you 
should make any use you liked of my communication. 

" It was a pleasure to me to ' turn the sail of memory up the 
stream of time/ and bring* dear old William Allen before me 
in presence. I am, no doubt, the only one alive who ever 
heard him lecture. ... I only knew him as a lecturer, but I 
remember once, after the lecture was over, the kind and lucid 
way he explained something which puzzled me." 

** November iiih, i%^y 

*' . . . In the year 1822, and perhaps also 1823, 1 attended 
the chemical lectures at Guy*s, then held by Allen, Arthur 
Aiken, and Dr. Bostock. I well remember, and record with 
pleasure, W. Allen's lectures, which were most interesting 
and impressive. His explanation of all details was so clear, 
his language so simple and accurate, and every word so well 
chosen, that the truths which he illustrated could hardly fail 
in making an impression on his audience. He had a fatherlv, 
almost affectionate tone in addressing his class, and would 
sometimes rise to a tone of unadorned eloquence when allud- 
ing to the labours and discoveries of former investigators. 

**I remember well the description of the way in which he 
and some of his friends succeeded in freezing half a hundred- 
weight of mercury into a solid ball ; it was greatly exciting, 
and we listened with breathless interest. ... 

** Yours very sincerely, 

"Edward Cock." 

The success of the lectures was indeed complete, 
and it is pleasant to see that it evidently was a new 
source of enjoyment to himself, and that it was in 
all probability beneficial to him in every way. In 
the opening lecture of the second session of 1802 
he writes : " I first made a little extemporaneous 
recapitulation of the particles of matter, etc The 
audience received me with plaudits, which were again 
repeated at the close of the lecture, and from what 
I have since heard, they were well satisfied. This 
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IS encouraging, as I am very anxious and fearful." * 
In 1803 he pves his thirty-third lecture at the 
hospital, on galvanism. ** Got through remarkably 
well. The cxperimcntH succeeded admirably." 

As a consequence of the iK)puIarity of his lectures, 
William Allen was elected one of the Presidents of 
the Physical Society f at Guy's, and received a note 
fmu) \yi\vy^ aiiklng him to deliver a course at the 

lioyal Institution, at the request of the managers. 
As usual, he required time for consideration. This 
was more ap[)alling than addressing the enthusiastic 
young audience at Guy's, for Albemarle Street used 
to be crowded with carriages, and the theatre filled 
with fashionable jicople when a popular lecturer 

addressed them. However, in January 1804 he 

gave his first lecture there, and '* felt much at pre- 
senting himself before such an audience, but got on 
exceedingly well." X 

It appears to have been the custom of William 
Allen to write a review of the week, and, as it were, 
to take stock of himself, and he seems to have carried 
this out also in a rctrnspcct of yearn or halfypafrt. 
Thus at the end of June 1804 he sums up: 

" Lectures given this season — hospital, first course, 

• NpttHy iW0iuyytirtf»»lttlt?i'ht)wiauH, on Iho aoih November, 
1821 : ** tirst evening lecture at the hospital. The theatre 
was filled, and also the passap^es, I w.is cordially niccivcd in 
the usual mode of cxp/'cssw/t, and had tto other way of 
tht'ektng fhtf tiotstt fhtuf Ay ^ey////////^** fo s^tui/f at once,* 
[The italics arc mine, J. F.j 

t Mr. Rendle, the antiquarian of Southwark, points out to 
mc thnt the Phynical Society wni* at thin f Imo voty active. 

J Mr. Vincent, Secretary to the Royal Institution, has 
obligingly given mc the dates of these lectures: 1804 ^^^ 
1807, on natural philosophy; 1808, tSto, and tSit on 
mechanics. The lectures at Guy's continued till 1826. 
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forty-Hlx ; Rccond conrRo, twcnty-»ix ; ditto, natural 
philosophy, fifteen ; Royal In»lJtution» t\vcnty-»lx ; 
total, one hundred and eight." And all this, incrcas- 
ini; rather than dJniinlMhint; aH years went on, with 
the ever-increasing calls on his time in philanthropic 
labours, scarcely ever missing a " meeting for worship 
or discipline/* turning every little trip into the country 
to account, — at one time to add to his knowledge and 

collection of plants, at another to study trigonometry 
and measure the heights of all the mountains he saw, 
and so on, and so on. The secret of his power of 

doing such an enormous amount of work was pri- 
marily his intensely strong sense of religious duty, 
but he quotes approvingly De Witt's answer as to 

liow h^ got through so much in a day, by doing one 

thing at once, and having finished it, proceeding in 
like manner with another ; and he addn hln own 
comment : " I do think that I should get on with 
much less embarrassment if I arranged my matters 
in the morning, and plodded through them one by 
one, keeping my whole attention fixed to that with 
whicih I Wrt« O0duplcd at the time." 

The lectures and the " plaudits " went on for 
many years, and the experiments also. " Went to the 
Royal Institution to scq Davy, Vf^^^Jk with mo"j 
and amongst them they make some kind of new 
substance. He adds, " Pepys and I concluded we 
would cheerfully have walked fifty miles to sec the 
experiment."* This was in 1807, In the same 



^ It was the decomposition of potash and soda, by a com- 
bination of troughs. The valimble researches of thcno two 
men are to be found in the IVamacthns of the Royal Society^- 
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year he was unanimously elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, introduced by Sir Everard Home. 

Two entries respecting his lectures at Guy's are 
worthy of record, as they imply so much more than 
is expressed. The first is dated 5 : xi : 1 8 1 6 : *' Gave 
a lecture at the hospital to a large audience ; un* 
usually long plaudits ; it was deeply trying ; but 
I went through it as a duty." The occasion was 
one to call forth the sympathy of an enthusiastic 
young audience with a popular lecturer. On 
July 1st he had started on an extensive tour on 
the Continent, primarily connected with Quaker 
affairs, and three months later his beloved wife, was 
laid to rest in the cemetery of Sacconet, Geneva. 

One month after the funeral, and a fortnight after 
his return to Plough Court, he gave the lecture 
above referred to. No wonder the young men 
wished to show at once their sympathy and their 
admiration of his sense of duty {tfuy would call it 
" pluck -). 

The other entry is dated 8 : v: 1 821, at the end 
of the session. " In the evening, I gave my con- 
cluding lecture at the hospital ; during the closing 
address the audience were as still a3 if it had been 
a Friends' Meeting. I hope that some of them may 
profit by what they heard." The two entries are 
characteristic alike of lecturer and audience, and 
creditable to both. As to the popularity and 
scientific value of these Lectures, which went on for 
nearly a quarter of a century, the letters of Mr. Edward 
Cock testify pithily and sympathetically ; and al- 
though I have been favoured with notes which 
contrast his lectures with those of some well-known 
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men of the day, I have thought it best, for various 
reasons, not to publish them, and one is sufficient ; 
the humble-minded lecturer would never have 
approved of it 

But as an illustration at once of the hold which 
William Allen had over his audiences, — whether the 
fashionable folk of the Royal Institution or the 
good-natured but noisy medical students of that 
time,* — and of what he dared to say to them under 
a sense of duty, I add the concluding remarks of 
his last lecture at Guy's, in the spring session of 
1804. 

" As this appears to be the last opportunity I shall 
have of addressing many of you collectively, permit 
me, before we separate, to offer a few remarks for 
your consideration. 

" Several of you having now finished the course of 
your studies in this place, are about to enter upon 
the wide theatre of the world. The profession 
which you have assumed is, in itself, one of the 
most respectable of which man is capable. Having 
carefully studied the nature of our frame, you have 
undertaken to soften the miseries to which it is 
liable. May you, though in an inferior degree, 
endeavour to follow the great example of Him * who 
went about doing good, healing all manner of 
diseases.' In a world so full of woe, to a noble and 
generous mind the opportunity of soothing the brow 
of care, and drying up the tears of sorrow, are the 
most gratifying offices which it is called upon to 

* See the sketches from life of Mr. Barnes and his friends, 
drawn by no unfriendly hand, Albert Smith, himself " One of 
Them," in his " Christopher Tadpole." 
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fulfiL Upon you will the anxious eye of the 
maternal head of a family be fixed, in all the 
anguish of grief, while the support of herself and 
helpless infants is stretched upon the bed of lan- 
guishing ; and if poverty be added to her affliction, 
I trust you will rise nobly superior to sordid views, 
and find your richest recompense in the approbation 
of your own minds — in the sweet satisfaction of 
attempting, at least, to diminish the weight of that 
misery, which, perhaps, from the nature of things, 
you cannot wholly remove. 

" If gentleness of manners and polite behaviour 
be esteemed ornamental in society at large, it is more 
indispensably requisite in the medical character. It 
is natural for the human mind to associate with this 
character the idea of power, and what can be more 
soothing to those under affliction than to meet 
with power and benevolence combined in the medical 
man ? 

" I am aware that in the line of your profession 
you will be sometimes placed in difficult and delicate 
circumstances, but never, I entreat you, sacrifice 
your sense of propriety, your feeling of the eternal 
obligation of right and wrong, that on which your 
present and future peace of mind depends, to any 
prospect of sinister advantage. Consider only what 
it is your duty to do, and leave the consequences to 
Him who never fails to approve every honest en- 
deavour to perform it So will you, in your different 
circumstances, be the instruments of most extensive 
good ; you will be a blessing to your country, and 
honoured by those whose good opinion is of value." 

Those were good words for young medicals, and 
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• 

were not considered "preachy-preachy," — for his 
popularity continued for twenty-five years, — and 
then there was an unanimous request to have his 
farewell address printed. I would respectfully re- 
commend it to tract societies of all kinds, as an 
eloquent paper, pervaded throughout with the 
loftiest morality, combined with the skill of a 
proficient in science, and likely to do more good 
than most of the tracts I have seen. It is relegated 
to the Appendix of Volume ii. of the Three Volume 
Edition of his Life, and, of course, is little read. 

Before leaving the purely business side of William 
Allen's character and engagements, I must dwell 
briefly on a matter which reflects great credit on 
him, and was no less a credit than a great service to 
" an illustrious personage." I should, however, have 
been as reticent on the subject as William Allen, had 
not the prince himself and the Rev. Henry Neale 
thought fit to go into particulars. After all, there 
is more praise than blame to be given to the son of 
George III., who dared to think for himself, and to 
eschew sack and live cleanly, and thereby come under 
his father's ban (or perhaps that of his father's 
advisers). The only wonder is that the Duke of 
S^ussex did not share the same fate. 

The Duke of Kent was the fourth son ofGeorge III.* 
At eighteen he was sent to Luneberg, to be "coached " 
by about as good a specimen as any one could wish 

♦ I write this on the 23rd January, 1884, on the sixty-third 
anniversary of the duke's death. Edward Augustus, Duke of 
Kent, married in 181 8 Victoria, daughter of Francis, Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, and sister of Prince Leopold, Her Majesty's 
good uncle and adviser, the late Kinc^ of Belgium. The duke 
died in 1820, aged fifty-three, and William Allen writes on 
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of the greedy, disreputable German princclet or baron 
of the day ; when fortunes were to be made by letting 
out their subjects for soldiers to the highest bidder, 
or by squeezing an English ** Milor" some way or 
other. This worthy, Baron Wangenheim by name, 
received ;^l,ooo a year to put the prince through 
his military studies. The prince was to receive a 
guinea and a-half per week for pocket-money, or 
rather for all his personal expenses, and of this 
magnificent sum the half-guinea, or thereabouts, was 
generally swallowed up in fines. Presently the prince 
is ordered off to Geneva, still under the fostering 
care of the baron, who now receives £6fiOO per 
annum ; his pupil continuing at his original mag- 
nificent allowance — ^subject to deductions — of a 
guinea and a-half, leaving the poor baron only about 
5,000 guineas net profit per annum. When the 
prince arrived at man's estate, he returned home 
without leave, — that is, I suppose, without orders, — 
to tell such a story as the student (though with a 
diflference) who was required by his father to render 
an account of the large sums he had received, and 
sat down and wrote quickly — Item, lodgings ; item, 
board ; item, books ; and so forth, doubling or treb- 
ling every item, until, in a burst of impatience at 
finding still a large balance to account for, he added 
the concluding and conclusive, "Item, father, one 

March 19th of the same year, " I administered to the estate 
of a deceased illustrious person at Doctors' Commons, and 
entered my protest against the title of the Archbishop as ' the 
most reverend father in God.'" The duchess died in 1861. 
Her Majesty lost her father before she was a year old, but she 
had the care and advice of her excellent mother for over forty 
years. 
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must live" 1 The difference was that the prince had 
a big debt, and not a big balance, to account for. 

It is a sad story. This fine }roung fellow, with 
excellent capabilities and a good heart, is ordered 
off to Gibraltar at twenty-four hours' notice, but with 
admittance to his royal father's presence for five 
minutes beforehand. Unlike his younger brothers, 
he has no parliamentary grant ; unlike the dear 
baron, he has but ;^S,ooo to keep up his rank as a 
royal prince, and of course he ran further into debt 
He gave his creditors a bond for ;^20,ooo, and in- 
time paid them the whole sum with interest A 
Moslem would say it was a case of kismit, mere fate. 
Ordered to Canada, he has to purchase a fresh outfit 
suitable to the climate and his rank \ ordered thence 
to the West Indies, he has to get another ; ordered 
back to North America, he has to get another ; lost 
in Lake Champlain ; equipment No. 4 ordered from 
England costs ;^2,ooo, and falls into French hands 
along with the Antelope ; No. 5 shares a similar fate 
at a similar cost ; as does also No. 6, which cost 
.^10,000, to suit his rank of Commander of the 
Forces at Halifax. 

Being raised to the post of Commander-in-Chief 
in British North America, equipment No. 7 is ordered 
from England at a cost oi £\ 1,000, and ship, crew, 
and equipment go to the bottom. 

All the rest was of a piece with this continual 
bad fortune ; one brother at twenty-four is given 
the title of duke, — Prince Edward has to wait for it 
till his thirty-third year, — another brother, four yeani 
younger than himself, gets the parliamentary grant 
of ^ 1 2,000 per annum on the same day that he does» 
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Neither king nor ministry would help him out of his 
embarrassments, and the upshot of the matter was 
that he consulted William Allen (whom he had 
frequently met in various benevolent movements, 
and whom he was led to esteem, both from his 
character and business habits), and accepted his 
advice to go abroad and leave his income to be 
managed by trustees, but on one condition, that 
William Allen should be one of them. Many an 
entry may be seen in the diary to this effect, "Much 
^"R^g^ in the affairs of an illustrious personage." 

Nothing can better show the cordial relations 
between the two than the following extracts from 
their correspondence — 

"London, 2: iii: 1817. 

** Esteemed Friend, — I trust thou knowest my disposition 
too well to attribute the plainness of this address to any other 
cause than an adherence to my religious principles, and wilt 
not suspect me of assuming tbo ^eat a degree of familiarity, 
in conseauence of the kind notice with which I have been 
hitherto favoured. 

" I have long wished to write, but I have been partly pre- 
vented by the neavy affliction which Divine Providence has 
permitted to come upon me " [the death of his wife], " and 
partly by a fear of being intrusive. . . . The Duke of Kent 
knows that I have never courted his. notice from any invcrested 
view ; indeed it is only in order to be more extensively useful 
to my country and to mankind, that I wish to be known to 
those in the higher ranks of society. 

*• Since my return, I have inquired anxiously into the state 
of those arrangements which are so admirably calculated to 
remove all those embarrassments that must have pressed 
heavily upon thv mind, and which we all so deeply deplore ; 
and I was delighted to find that they were operatmg to our 
utmost wishes. 

" It is not only of consequence to complete this great work, 
but to complete it in the shortest possible time, because the 
absence of so powerful a patron from the country is an injury 
to those works of benevolence which distinguish England 
among the surrounding nations ; and any interruption to the 
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plan would put off that day, so honourable to the duke, and 
so gratifying to all his real friends, when he shall have dis- 
charged all his engagements, and be in full possession of 
all his revenues ; and that by a wise disposition of his own 
resources. . . . 

" I must now repeat the earnest hope that nothing which I 
have said may give offence to the Duke of Kent, and I am 
sure it would not if he knew my heart, and with what sincerity 
and attachment I subscribe myself his faithftil and respectftu 
friend, 

*' WiLUAM Allen." 



The duke replies to him as •* Esteemed Friend," 
speaks of the great interest he feels in the progress 
of the British and Foreign School Society's under- 
takings, delicately thanks William Allen for the 
active part he took in extricating his affairs, and 
concludes — 

" I take my leave by repeating the unalterable sentiments 
of friendship and regard, with which I remain, esteemed 
friend, yours most faithfully, 

" Edward." 

One may be permitted to say that Her Majesty, 
who se6ms never to forget a kindness done to her 
or hers, bore in kindly remembrance the memory 
of her father's friend and executor. 

As might be expected, William Allen made 
Plough Court a kind of gathering ground for all 
interested in science or philanthropy. And the 
company was decidedly "mixed." Samuel Emlen, 
William Phillips, Luke Howard, W. H. Pepys, Sir 
Astley Cooper, Tilloch, Joseph Woods (the botanist 
of Europe), Sir Humphry Davy, John Dalton, Paul 
Cuffee (a negro sailing master). Dr. Bradley, J. 
Lancaster, T. Norton (a Red Indian), Robert Owen, 
Sir T. F. Buxton, Samuel Hoare, Berzelius (the 
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Swedish chemist), Crawford, Brougham, Wilberforce, 
Elizabeth Fry, J. J. Gumey, Dr. Babington (whose 
statue is to be seen in St Paul's), Clarkson, and 
many another name once more or less famous. Of 
two, at least, we may say a few words, as amongst 
the worthiest of the worthy ; limned by the facile 
pen of the lively young French lady, who was acting 
as William Allen's mistress of the house. In 1823 
she writes: *! Though many have had the oppor- 
tunity of recording the talents of Wilberforce, few 
have been able to tell his weight ; and this, insignifi- 
cant as it is, may give some idea of his person, and 
confirm the saying, that the mind is the standard of 
a man. He weighed, including the 5 lbs. for the 
iron stays which he wore, j6 lbs." 1 [Without the 
iron, but with his clothes, 5 st i lb. 1 ] Clarkson, 
the Abolitionist, she describes as an absorbed old 
man, who never spoke to her save to give her an 
order, always expressed explicitly and emphatically : 
" Now, you French girl, go down into the shop, or 
into the counting-house, and ask Daniel, or Cornelius, 
or John Barry, for two or three sheets of paper, one 
good pen, and two or three wafers." When relating- 
the adventures he had met with in his researches 
into the evils of slavery and the slave trade, he 
used to speak with his head down and eyes shut, 
except at the mention of some special atrocity he 
had seen. Then his whole features would be lighted 
up with righteous indignation, and his voice assume 
a hollow tone, which vibrated in the hearts of hearers. 
** At Plough Court he felt thoroughly at home. He 
never used spectacles, and when he read or wrote 
his nose almost touched the paper. He was tall 
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and large, and always stooped unless he was animated 
in speaking."* 

These two names fittingly lead up to the next 
chapter, where some account will be given of those 
labours which rendered Plough Court as famous as 
I a kind of centre of philanthropy as it was famous 

in the cause of science. 



* " Memorials of Christine M. Alsop," pp. 66-68. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

*' Behold the market-place with poor o'erspread I 
The Man of Romh dividcn the weekly bread t 
Jle feeds yon almsduiuset ncai, but void of state, 
Where A^e and Want sit smilinj; at the ([ate ; 
Him |K)rtion*d maids apprt^iuic'd orphnmi blcKt, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 
Is any sick? the Man op Ross relieves, 
Inscribes t attends ^ the metTeine wakes — and gives, ^ 

PurE*s AhreU Essays^ iii. (circ. 1733). 

" Went to the hospital ; received the thanks of a poor sick patient, 
whUh did me more good than a guinea fee,*^ 

WiLUAM Allen (1796).* 

A CHAPTER on philanthropy can have no 
fitter beginning than the nnmeii or JoUN 
KYRLE,t the worthy chemist of Ross, in Herefordshire, 
whose good deeds Pope has in no wise exaggerated, 
William Allen, whose good deeds I have in no 
wise exaggerated, — and the Lady, whose good deeds 
it would be difficult to exaggerate, and of these, 
here is one : " The Baroness Burdett-Coutts being 
specially interested in this enterprise, undertook the 
decoration and fitting-up of the room, and com- 
pleted it in a manner which, to say the least, secured 
to it, in the first instance, a wide popularity." 

So writes Mr. W. Burdett-Coutts in a very inter- 

♦ The italics are mine. — ^J. ^. 

t It has only occurred to me at this moment that there is a 
Kyrle Society started. Long life to it if on Kyrle's lines. 
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estin^ letter to the Daily News^ November 13th, 

1883, on the cheap fi,sh dinncrH nt the " Fi?ihcric»," 

'* My friend, Samuel Hoare, jun., who nobly exerts 
himself in the cause of the poor, has taken two small 
houses in the centre of Spital fields, which he lets to 
the committee. Here we have fitted up a shop to 
sell salt fish." 

So writes William Allen in 181 2. 

The name of Lady Burdett-Coutts is deservedly 
honoured by mnny ; not merely because of her 
descent, though her father, if not wa^ avSpSip, was at 
least " a man amoniist men " ; nor yet for her wealth, 
which so many think is the true mark of distinction ; 
nor even for her philanthropic efforts on behalf of 
the poor, enormous as they have been, — but because 
she tries, as far as possible, to personally take part 
in tlum. Witness her constant attendance at the 
" Fisheries" to counsel and encourage the staff, and 
which undoubtedly added greatly to the chances of 
success of a novel experiment. 

Now for the results of this experiment, Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts gives in his letter a very clear state- 
ment about it, of which this is the summary. We 
have a room handsomely decorated, free of cost, in 
which about 210,000 diners, in 24 weeks, pay their 
sixpence ; get their two-thirds of a pound of fish, 
with potatoes and bread, and condiments •* thrown 
in." Altogether a gross total of ;^S,240, leaving a 
profit of ;Ci,25o, or nearly 24 per cent. Taken by 
itself, this seems to prove conclusively how cheaply 
fish dinners might be supplied to the poor. But two 
or three things have to be thought of before coming 
to a final conclusion. There was the entrance fee 
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to the Exhibition, there was the novelty of the whole 
scheme, there was the handsome rent-free room, and 
the ** plant ** also gratis, and everything bought at 
wholesale prices. These diners used up a little over 
74 tons of fish, costing £2% per ton, or about id. 
per lb., a ** portion " being two-thirds of a pound. As 
the conclusion of his researches, Mr. Burdctt-Coutts 
believes that a family of two adults, with three chil- 
dren, might have a fair fish dinner with potatoes and 
bread for lid. or is. at the outside. 

It is without the slightest intention of making 
invidious comparisons that I now give the result of 
William Allen's experiment. But we ought to 
remember that societies to promote the welfare of the 
poor were very rare seventy years ago, — and that, in 
fact, the promoters of benevolent efforts began with 
considerable anxiety, for they ran some risk of 
being mobbed, just as the " Soupers " were in Con- 
nemara, in the time of the famine, on the charge of 
making converts, and as the Quakers were in 1 8oo. 
William Allen had a trying time of it in laying his 
father's remains to rest in that year, for the high 
price of corn was attributed to him and his Quaker 
brethren ! 

Well ! in this year of grace, 1 8 1 2, which witnessed 
the invasion of Russia, and, consequent upon it, the 
beginning of the end of Napoleon, — and which also 
witnessed the end of the beginning of many hundreds 
of little lives in Spitalfields, — ^William Allen writes to 
his friend Richard Reynolds, of Coalbrookdale, how 
his scheme worked : * — a fish-shop without a single 

* The Richard Re3molds referred to was another of those 
true Quakers who considered that they were brought into the 
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attraction, except that the poor could get their fish 
there nearly at cost price. At first those only were 
served who produced tickets from the visiting com- 
mittee, but even with that restriction 21,000 lb. of 
fish were sold in a few weeks. The misery, how- 
ever, was so great, that all comers had to be served. 
The business was conducted on a pretty large scale. 
" W. Hale and myself have signed contracts for 
200 tons of salt cod at ;^i8 per ton, beside a 
cargo of herrings, which we expect to be able to 
sell at the rate of four or five a penny." The 
cod was sold at 2d, per lb., salt pork at 4//., etc 
Unfortunately, that " etcetera *' is William Allen's, 
for it would have been interesting and useful to have 
known what else was sold. 

The red-herrings went off as fast as the cod, 
nine hundred to one thousand a day at two or three 
a penny. There is one item, however, which ought 
to be taken into account in comparing the two 
experiments. At the " Fisheries," the quartern loaf 
at sixpence was cut up into from thirty to forty 
slices, two of which went to each portion of fish, 
probably not more on the average than a farthing 
and a third for each person ; in Spitalfields they 
would have cost three times as much, for bread stood 
at \s, 6d, the quartern, and was to rise higher, 
whilst potatoes also grew to almost famine prices, 



world to do good, and to look upon their wealth as merely trust- 
money. He was like William Allen in his philanthropic efforts, 
and that is saying a good deal. It was he who found the 
money to enable the self-taught Quaker shoemaker, Anthony 
Purvis of Bristol, to bring out a folio edition of the Bible trans- 
lated from the origmal languages, — a greater feat than 
Luther's. 
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owing to their shipment by thousands of tons to the 

army in the Peninsula. 

« # * # « 

I have begun with this contrast of the ** Fisheries " 
and Spitaliields for a definite purpose. It is this, 
that if philanthropic efforts are to succeed thoroughly, 
they must have, not merely the money, but a large 
share of the personal supervision and actual personal 
aid of those who are in earnest ; and they must also 
lead up to practical conclusions drawn from the 
experience thus gained. I am glad to see that Mr. 
W. Burdett-Coutts intends to give us his conclusions 
as to the practical lessons which may be learned from 
the ** Fisheries." The cases are somewhat different, 
but William Allen drew his conclusions also, and 
they are characteristic of him. His little experi- 
ment in the fish line (combined with other things to 
come), leads him to sigh for a wholesale method of 
doing good ; but, as a practical man, he does not 
merely sigh, but touches the sore at once. 

Get some public spirited Members of Parliament 
to take up the Poor Laws, as well as the great 
cause of the general education of the poor. " Wise 
measures must be taken for ameliorating the con- 
dition of mankind, and I look upon the universal 
diffusion of useful knowledge, the general spread 
of the Holy Scriptures, and the exertions of wise 
and good men in different directions, to promote the 
happiness of their fellow-creatures, as the first grand 
step towards the abolition of war." I suppose this 
reference to the abolition of war will produce the 
usual half-kindly, half-contemptuous smile, when the 
suggestion comes from professed peace-makers, like 
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the Quakers. Well ! read Thackeray's " Chronicle of 
the Drum," and Lo well's " Biglow Papers," and you 
have the ideas of two men of the world : — The 
Soldier : " Go to ! I hate him and his trade." IVar : 
"As for War, I call it Murder."* 

However, to return to the practical character of 
William Allen, note three entries in his diary, 
written seventeen years earlier than the fish experi- 
ment, and when he was beginning to make a little 
money. "4:vii: 1795: Alarmingly high price of 
provisions, bread tenpencc-halfpenny the quartern 
loaf." " 19 : vii : 179S : The quartern loaf has been 
one shilling for some days — a small part of the 
horrid consequences resulting from this wicked 
war ! " " 16 : xii : 179S : Bread thirteenpence-half- 
penny the quartern loaf! II" 

And the result of all these notes of admiration ? 
" I went to Patrick Colquhoun's on the soup scheme. 
I was glad to find his opinions with regard to the 
present state of the poor so exactly agree with my 
own. . . . He thought the misapplication [of the 

* The Daily Telegraph is not generally considered a 
" Herald of Peace,*' but an article on December 27th, 1883, 
would appear to show, that if not a supporter of " peace at any 
price,** It is an enemy of war at any price. Napoleon is called 
plainly ** rapine incarnate, the embodiment of territorial 
robbery on a throne.** It then goes on to show what a mere 
phantom was the idea of the Balance of Power, and, contrasting 
the present state of things with the past, asks : — ** Will the 
new Balance of Power be more effective than the old ? Will 
the awful consequences, the uncertain issues, and the terrible 
cost of modern hostilities impose on the nations the peace that 
Christianity has not yet persuaded them to worship ' with good 
will * ? ** And the moral is this : — ** There is satire in the cir- 
cumstance that nearly two thousand years after the birth of 
Christ it takes three great monarchies, commanding three 
millions of armed men, to guard European peace." 
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Government allowance] was partly in consequence 
of a radical defect in the Poor Laws, • . • and that 
the provision for the poor was one gttztjob. On the 
whole, he encouraged us to make an experiment, and 
promised to assist." 

The experiment was made in that busy year when 
William Allen took a wife and a new partner. He 
tells the story in his own modest way in the Phil- 
anthropist (Yes ; in spite of the labours detailed in 
the previous chapter, he found time to start a paper, 
and write most of it !) 

" In the year 1797 the attention of two persons 
(William Phillips and William Allen) was particu- 
larly directed to the best means of affording relief to 
some thousands of industrious poor famih'es in Spital- 
fields in great misery and destitution, from the 
stagnation of trade and the high price of provisions. 
Count Romford had made various experiments on 
the subject at Munich " ; but, '* it was nevertheless 
to be borne in mind that the poor of Bavaria and 
the poor of England were a very different description 
of people, and it was yet to be tried whether there 
might not be insurmountable prejudices in the way 
of such plans."* Some twenty persons, however, 
" met at the house of a friend " (of course at Plough 
Court), a working society was formed, a Ladling 

* Such a prejudice was, at first, found almost insurmount- 
able in the terrible potato famine in Ireland. It is an 
undoubted fact that many chose rather to go to the werfj^e of 
starvation — or even die— than eat of the "Ingin Rock,** the 
"Yalla Male,*' or the "White Male," as they called the 
American maize. They did not know how to cook it 1 

Even the good old English housewives of seventy years ago 
would not touch Russian isinglass, as they did not know what 
it was made from.* 
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plan would put off that day, so honourable to the duke, and 
so gratifying to all his real friends, when he shall have dis- 
charged all his engagements, and be in full possession of 
all his revenues ; and that by a wise disposition of his own 
resources. . . . 

" I must now repeat the earnest hope that nothing which I 
have said may give offence to the Duke of Kent, and I am 
sure it would not if he knew my heart, and with what sincerity 
and attachment I subscribe myself his faithful and respectfiu 
friend, 

*' William Allen." 

The duke replies to him as " Esteemed Friend/' 
speaks of the great interest he feels in the progress 
of the British and Foreign School Society's under- 
takings, delicately thanks William Allen for the 
active part he took in extricating his affairs, and 
concludes — 

" I take my leave by repeating the unalterable sentiments 
of friendship and regard, with which I remain, esteemed 
friend, yours most fai£fully, 

*• Edward." 

One may be permitted to say that Her Majesty, 
who se6ms never to forget a kindness done to her 
or hers, bore in kindly remembrance the memory 
of her father's friend and executor. 

As might be expected, William Allen made 
Plough Court a kind of gathering ground for all 
interested in science or philanthropy. And the 
company was decidedly " mixed." Samuel Emlen, 
William Phillips, Luke Howard, W. H. Pepys, Sir 
Astley Cooper, Tilloch, Joseph Woods (the botanist 
of Europe), Sir Humphry Davy, John Dalton, Paul 
Cuffee (a negro sailing master), Dr. Bradley, J. 
Lancaster, T. Norton (a Red Indian), Robert Owen, 
Sir T. F. Buxton, Samuel Hoare, Berzelius (the 
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Swedish chemist), Crawford, Brougham, Wilberforce, 
Elizabeth Fry, J. J. Gumey, Dr. Babington (whose 
statue is to be seen in St Paul's), Clarkson, and 
many another name once more or less famous. Of 
two, at least, we may say a few words, as amongst 
the worthiest of the worthy ; limned by the facile 
pen of the lively young French lady, who was acting 
as William Allen's mistress of the house. In 1823 
she writes: "Though many have had the oppor- 
tunity of recording the talents of Wilberforce, few 
have been able to tell his weight ; and this, insignifi- 
cant as it is^ may give some idea of his person, and 
confirm the saying, that the mind is the standard of 
a mam He weighed, including the 5 lbs. for the 
iron stays which he wore, 76 lbs." ! [Without the 
iron, but with his clothes, 5 st i lb. I ] Clarkson, 
the Abolitionist, she describes as an absorbed old 
man, who never spoke to her save to give her an 
order, always expressed explicitly and emphatically : 
" Now, you French girl, go down into the shop, or 
into the counting-house, and ask Daniel, or Cornelius, 
or John Barry, for two or three sheets of paper, one 
good pen, and two or three wafers." When relating^ 
the adventures he had met with in his researches 
into the evils of slavery and the slave trade, he 
used to speak with his head down and eyes shut, 
except at the mention of some special atrocity he 
had seen. Then his whole features would be lighted 
up with righteous indignation, and his voice assume 
a hollow tone, which vibrated in the hearts of hearers. 
** At Plough Court he felt thoroughly at home. He 
never used spectacles, and when he read or wrote 
his nose almost touched the paper. He was tall 
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I acknowledged myself wrong in pressing too 
earnestly what I yet conceive to be an excellent 
measure. Act steadily to one point, — v\z.^ thy duty^ and 
neither seek the favour nor fear the frowns of man/' 

l» 4e i» i» i» 

I have dwelt somewhat at length, and of set pur- 
pose, on these two schemes for ahieliorating the 
condition of the poor, not merely to exalt my hero, — 
and he was one, — but to hint the secret of his 
success in these two, and the many other endeavours 
he took part in for the relief of misery. What does 
the great apostle to the Gentiles say ? — ^" If I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor, but have not charity, 
(that is love), it profiteth me nothing," It was this 
love which made him enter personally into every 
kind of distress, to pluvib the ocean of misery, and 
work out the results of each find^ in a thoroughly 
business-like scientific manner, and enabled him to 
do what he did for his kind, not one tithe, not one 
hundredth of which, can I find space to tell. In a 
word, he gave, for the love of God, his money, his 
time, his influence, and then, went and did. Take 
one more illustration of the spirit in which he worked. 

" 6 : xii : 1 8 1 3 : On sitting down in meeting on 
fourth day [the mid-week service of the Quakers], 
I saw there was a distinction to be made between 
endeavouring to do good, merely from benevolent 
intentions, and going into an undertaking from 
a sense of rehgious duty — that is, a sense upon the 
mind that the business is laid upon us. Now, in 
the first case, the effort is laudable, but we may be 
disappointed of our aim, and, after all, from mere 
human reason, we are very imperfect judges of what 
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may be for the best But if it be the Lord's own 
ivork, there is no uncertainty about the matter ; and 
the result, let it be what it may, will be infallibly 
the best possible, so that acting under this precious 
influence, we have no reason to be in the least 
anxious.** In fact, he endeavoured to carry out, 
literally, the injunction of the great apostle to the 
Gentiles, "Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God." 
<» « <» i» i» 

Whatsoever ye do ! It would take pages merely 
to catalogue the host of philanthropic efforts he was 
engaged on, but a few may be hinted at before 
coming to what I consider were the main philan- 
thropic objects of his life, as a man longing above 
all things to do good to others. In this year, 1 8 1 3, 
he writes to Richard Reynolds on a subject little 
thought of in those days — Savings Banks. " Hast 
thou turned thy attention to the subject of a bank 
for the poor, in which their little savings of id. or 
6d. per week might accumulate for their benefit.^ 
I have consulted Morgan, the great calculator, and 
he is to sketch me a plan." And the plan being 
sketched, he went of course into it as though it 
were a joint stock bank from which he was to gain 
twenty per cent. 1 

Ten years previously he attends a meeting at the 
City Coffee-house, on the subject of an institution for 
the Cow-pox Inoculation^ and again, of course, was 
put on the committee, with Drs. Lettsom, Bradley, 
Pole, and other distinguished men, and laboured 
incessantly to stamp out small-pox if possible. 

Small-pox was a fearful scourge then, but there 
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was another which assisted to keep down the 
** surplus population," as Mr. Scrooge puts it This 
was the palladium of the constitution, the bulwark 
of the throne, the pride of many of our forefathers ; 
Capital Punishuunt in the old style. This grand old, 
institution was in full force in 18 13 — as thus. A 
young woman is left in absolute destitution, because 
the bread-winner is forced into the army. She has 
a baby, this woman, and she and it are starving ; 
so she goes into a shop, '' steals " a piece of meat, 
but conscience-stricken, or terror-stricken, puts it. 
down again, — and is hanged ! 

Now for William Allen's case ; still 1 8 1 3. A poor 
young " lout " " or lewd man," as they would have 
correctly described him two centuries ago, — that is, 
an ignorant booby who duly " made his leg " to his 
superiors, — got through a window, stole goods to the 
value of six or seven shillings, without doing the 
slightest bodily harm to any one, and was condemned 
to be hanged I The old Draconian code is abolished 
now, but it makes one's blood boil to read of its 
awful horrors. The case seems, as a matter of 
course, to have been referred to William Allen ; 
" a letter from Cardiff, with a petition on behalf of 
William Morgan, a convict, prevented me from 
attending the monthly meeting " [of " Friends "]. To 
put the plea into the shortest possible compass, 
which he addressed to Lord Sidmouth. The 
punishment assigned is shockingly disproportionate : 
and Government and society at large are implicated 
in the crime for allowing this poor youth to grow up 
in gross ignorance. With such an advocate success 
was all but certain, and the wretched man was 
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respited — sentenced only to penal servitude for life I 
Have you ever read of the horrors of the Macquarie 
Kiver ? Of men killing their keepers in order to be 
hanged, as the only chance of escaping that hell upon 
earth ? Of the famous highwayman, who on being 

sentenced to penal servitudCi piteously begged that 
he might be hanged, when his lordship said, '' No, 
Jerry, you are too bad for hanging " ? 

It is not a pleasant bit in our history, and men 

like Romilly and Macintosh— yes, and Allen and 

Bany— ought to be remembered and honoured, for 
removing one of the greatest blots on the pages of 

our otherwise most honourable legal records. 

In 1 813 he attended a committee on Distressed 
Manufacturers^ the Duke of Kent in the chair, and 
the Duke of Cambridge and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury present " A small meeting — one 

thousand pounds raised"! The distressed manu- 
facturers were of course not reduced cotton lords, 
or ruined iron masters. They were only common 
people, weavers and the like, in London. The 
entry is important, however, for William Allen threw 
his whole energies into the investigation of their 
state, and his indefatigable labours on their behalf 
led to the state of the industrious poor in the 
manufacturing towns being brought under his notice. 
His comment on it was that " both in a moral and 
political point of view, it is a cause of serious anxiety 
to many reflecting minds." No wonder ; for 
another Jacquerie or Wat Tyler's rebellion was 
within measurable distance. But reflection always 
led to action with William Allen. Just as some 
years later he bought Gravelye, and founded his 
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colonics, it was not nicrcly to help a fcvir miserable 

agriculturists, but to show by practical experiment 
how the great body of industrious labourers might 
bo bonofitaU ; Ma now, when east down with hearing 
repeated tales of woe, he joined in a great scheme 
to show how the distressed manufacturing classes 
might be benefited. 

It wua ttte New Lanark Concern. The story is 
worth recording, for the experiment pointed the way 
to changes, the e(Tect of which may be seen in every 
large factory in the world. 

At the beginning of the century, a shrewd but 
benevolent gentleman, David Dale, started some 
cotton mills near the falls of the Clyde, known 
henceforward as New Lanark. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the new settlement was the union 
of the interests of the proprietors with those of the 
workpeople. For thirteen years the work went on, 
chiefly under the management of the founder's son- 
in-law, Robert Owen. During that time no one of 
the ** hands " (a very good name if not used 
contemptuously), sought for aid from the parish 
officials, or appeared in custody before a magistrate. 

In 1813 the works had to be sold on the dis- 
solution of partnership, and Owen came to London 
to find purchasers, and, of course, applied to William 
Allen. After much anxious thought, and with some 
misgiving as to whether he was "In the right 
direction," he agreed to join the concern with some 
other benevolent men, on the condition that Owen 
should also be a partner, and continue the manage- 
ment, as he had shown for years great interest in the 
welfare of the workpeople. 
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Through the kindness of Mr. Hanbury of Plough 
Court, I have before me a h'ttle pamphlet, or what- 
ever it is to be called. It consists of twelve pages,demy 
8vo, ** printed by Richard and Arthur Taylor, Shoe 
Lane, 1818." The paper is of very ancient appear- 
ance, the edges cofTee^coloured, and the type showing 
through on every page. But 2,000 workpeople were 
concerned in it, as we shall see. It consists of three 
parts — two pages of introductory matter (without any 
heading), two pages of an " Address," and the rest 
the •* Reply;" With the first only we have to do here, 
for it sets forth why the London proprietors joined 
the concern. ''The establishment of the cotton 
mills at New Lanark has excited a considerable 
portion of public attention on account of the benevo- 
lent system pursued there with a view to the 
temporal comfort and moral benefits" of the 
population. The articles of partnership were drawn 
up strictly on these lines : — Nothing was to be intro- 
duced tending to disparage the Christian religion, 
or to undervalue the authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

No books were to be introduced in the library 
until they had first been approved of at a general 
meeting of the partners. 

All children on the estate were to be educated, 
and on the British or other approved system. 

No children were to be put to work until of such 
an age as not to be prejudicial to their health. 

The Authorised Version of the Bible was to be 
the only book used for religious instruction. 

The mills were bought on the last day of 18 13, 
on the understanding that William Allen should be 
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secure from loss one year, and might relinquish his 
shares in the following September, if he felt uneasy 
to continue in the concern. Twelve months later, 
Christmas Eve 1814, he definitely signed articles of 
partnership with John Walker, Joseph Fox, Joseph 
Foster, Michael Gibbs, and, with a heavy heart, sent 
them on to Owen for his signature ; it was only 
from a sense of duty that he did so, for the risks 
were very great ; as he found, to his horror, that 
Owen not only professed sceptical opinions, but 
promulgated them amongst their workpeople. Be- 
fore three years were over William Allen writes : 
"11: ix : 1 8 1 7 : Robert Owen is in town, and I am 
much distressed about him," for Owen was making 
use of the newspapers '' to blazon abroad his infidel 
principles,'' and tried to identify William Allen with 
him in his plans. 

Of course this state of things could not last 
Owen was distinctly breaking or ignoring the articles 
of partnership, and in 1 8 1 8 William Allen, Joseph 
Foster, and Michael Gibbs went down to New Lanark 
to see for themselves what could be done. 

They found, on examination, that the comfort of 
the 3,000 people connected with the works was 
amply looked after, and everything excellently 
managed from a business and benevolent point of 
view. On inquiry also amongst the ministers and 
others, they learned that Owen's principles had made 
but little way amongst the people, and there had 
not been a case of drunkenness for over a year. A 
request was now made to the London proprietors to 
receive an address on behalf of the workpeople. 
This was duly presented in a great gathering of the 
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men. It is admirably expressed and full of good 
sense and good feeling. I will give but two 
extracts : — 

* We are sensible that our circumstances are much 
superior to that of all other cotton-spinners ; and it 
is our desire, by a steady attention to our various 
duties, to merit a continuance of that kindness which 
we now experience. . . . We conclude by expressing 
our desire that all cotton-spinners enjoyed the same 
advantage as we do ; then would the master-manu- 
facturers feel the superior gratification arising from 
possessing the affections of a well- treated and happy 
people; and their servants, that pleasure which a 
continued kind attention on the part of the master 
is calculated to afford." 

The three London proprietors stood up when the 
reading of the address was finished, and William 
Allen spoke for three-quarters of an hour, and, as he 
says, it was a matter of no small delicacy, for Owen 
was present Next day a deputation of the work- 
men came for a copy of the speech, but he had 
prepared nothing beforehand, not even a note. 
However, with his habitual business-like habits, 
he sat down and wrote all he could remember of 
what he had said, and this " Reply to the Address " 
was worth printing and scattering by tens of thousands 
amongst employers as will as employed. The 
merest summary only can be given : 

The London proprietors felt it a duty and a 
pleasure to second and support their benevolent 
friend Robert Owen in his judicious and enlightened 
plans for their temporal comfort, prosecuted with so 
much success. This was what first attracted the 
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attention of the London proprietors ; a grand 
experiment, which, if it succeeded, would prove to 
all the world that the good morals, the comfort and 
happiness of the working class of every manufactur- 
ing establishment, — in a word, their true interest, — 
is inseparably connected with the interest of the 
proprietors, as well as with that of the community 
at large. Woeful experience had shown that to 
endeavour to extract the greatest quantity of profit 
from such a concern at the expense of the health 
and comfort of those employed in it, is a policy at 
once short-sighted and cruel, calculated to lead to re- 
sults baneful to society at large, and highly dangerous 
to the State. So that if their only inducement was 
profit, the proprietors would not be there that day. 
No ! their object was far higher — community of in- 
terests ; and to show an example to Glasgow, Stock- 
port, Manchester, and every factory in the whole 
world, what can be done when masters and men 
cordially co-operate. The eyes of the world are 
upon the experiment for good or for evil, but the 
fact remains that ** in point of moral and religious 
feeling, as well as in temporal comfort, no manufac- 
turing population of equal extent can compare with 
New Lanark." 

And then the speaker goes on to tell the work- 
people that the London proprietors, though of 
different religious persuasions, all agreed with the 
Church of Scotland in the main truths of religion. 
The things of time and sense are transient ; riches, 
with all they can buy, yield no solid satisfaction 
without the comforts of religion. And so, in a 
speech combining the practised skill of a scientific 
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lecturer with the devout beh'ef of a Christian and 
natural theologian, he laid down in warm and 
eloquent language the great truths which he wanted 
them to adopt in preference to Owen's principles. 

Altogther the " Reply " is an admirable one, and 
I wonder it has not long since been printed as a 
tract for wide circulation. The presence and sweet 
voice of the good Quaker may have added to the 
effect ; but even Owen said " that day would be long 
remembered by the people," and his brother partners 
could not have wished a word altered, and William 
Allen feh peace and comfort in it* 

On a second visit, in 1824, he found everything, 
as before, in good order, except the schools ; but the 
London proprietors at once supplied a well-trained 
master from the Borough Road School, and William 
Allen was able to leave in comfort, though lamenting 
that whilst the family of the Owens are very kind, 
"yet the one tldng is wanting." Again, in 1826, he 
visited the place, and found much improvement. He 
remained in the concern till 1835, when increasing 
years, with apparently ever-increasing labours, induced 

him to part with his shares to one of the partners. 

* • * * * 

I have dwelt upon this subject at considerable 
length, as I shall have to do on his connection with 
the British and Foreign School Society, and for 
obvious reasons. He laboured as hard as any one 
out of Parliament for the abolition of slavery ; but 
that cause will always be specially connected with 

* The substance of the Address and Reply are given in 
vol. i., pp. 3^7—^53, of the "Life of Wilham Allen," in 
3 vols., 8vo (Gilpin). 
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the names of Clarkson, Wilberforce, Buxton, and 
Macaulay. He laboured hard for prison reform ; 
but that is indelibly connected with the names of 
John Howard and Elizabeth Fry. He joined heart 
and hand with Brougham in founding the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge (and England 
owes more to its Penny Magazine^ Penny Cyclopcedia^ 
Atlas^ and whole library of books, than is ever 
acknowledged). And so with everything he came 
across affecting the well-being of men — the massacre 
of the Greeks at Scio, the Jewish Ghetto at Zante, 
and so on, and so on. In the next chapter it will 
be necessary to refer to some of these, not without 
interest. 

But the name of Allen ought to be for ever con- 
nected with three great schemes which have done so 
much to alter the whole condition of the country : — 

1. His Colonies and general efforts to improve the 
condition of the agricultural labourers. 

2. The Lanark Concern^ which led to a social 
revolution amongst the manufacturing hands. 

3. The British and Foreign Scliool Society^ which 
undoubtedly led to the present impulse given for 
general and compulsory education. 

As to the first, " The Colonies at Home," perhaps 
enough has been said in the Proem ; but one letter 
is worth preserving, written by the genial pen of 
Maria Edgcworth. The humour is too good to lose ; 
and, unfortunately, the seriousness is just as true 
now as then ; but it is worthy of the attention of 
Englishmen at the present moment, especially of 
those who mean well, but know as little of the Kelt 
as the Kelt knows of the Saxon. 
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"Edgeworth's Town, January 19M, 1827. 

** Dear Sir, — ^I am gratified and honoured bv your sendinfi^* 
me an account. of your benevolent plans for Ireland, and I 
heartily wish you and them success. 

" There can be no doubt that what yo\i call colonization at 
home would be preferable to colonization abroad, if it can be 
carried into efifect, because it would, in the first place, save all 
the risk, expense, and suffering of emigration, and would, in 
the next place, secure to the home country the benefits of 
increased and improved cultivation and civilization. Your 
plans of improved agriculture and economy appear most 
feasible and most promising— on paper; but I fear that in 
attempting to carry them into execution in this country, there 
would be round obstacles of which you can form no estimate 
without a more intimate knowledge of th^ habits of the 
peasantry of Ireland than a firsi visit to this country could 
afford, or, in short, anything but a long residence could give. 

"Their want of habits of punctuality and order would 
embarrass you at every step, and prevent your carrying out 
with effect those regular plans in which it is essential that 
they must join for their own advantage. Your dairy pians^ 
for instance, which have succeeded so well in SAntzerland, 
would not do in this country, — at least, not without a century's 
experiments. Paddy would /a// to disputing with the dairy- 
fnan^ would go to law with him for his share of the common 
cow's milk, or for her trespassing^ or he would pledge his 
eighth or sixteenth part ox her for his rent or his bottle of 
whiskey, and the cow would be pounded and repledged, and 
repounded, and bailed, and catitcd; and things impossible 
for you to foresee, perhaps impossible for your English imagina- 
tion to conceive, would happen to the cow and the dairyman. 
In all your attempts to serve my poor dear countrymen you 
would find that, whilst you were demonstrating to them what 
would be their greatest advantage, they would be always 
making out a short cut, not a royal road, but a bog-road, to 
their own ^-objects. Paddy would be most grateful, most 
sincerely, warmly grateful to you, and would bless your 
Honour, and your Honour's honour, with all his heart ; but 
he would, nevertheless, not scruple, on every practicable 

occasion, to to to cheat I will not say — that is a 

coarse word — ^but to circumvent you ; at every turn you would 
find Faddy trying to walk round you, begging your Honour's 
pardon — hat off, bowing to the ground to you — all the while 
laughing in your face if you found him out, and if he outwitted 
you, lovmg you all the better for being such an innocent / 

" Seriously, there is no doubt that the Irish people would, 
like all other people, learn honesty, punctuality, order, and 
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economy with proper motives and proper training, and in due 
time, but do not leave time out of your account. Very sorry 
should I be, either in jest or earnest, to discourage any of 
that enthusiasm of benevolence which animates you in their 
favour. But, as Paddy himself would say, ' Sure it is better 
to be disappointed in* the beginning than the end.' Each 
failure in attempts to do good in this countnr discourages the 
friends of humanity, and encourages the raifers, scoffers, and 
croakers, and puts us back in hope perhaps half a century ; 
therefore, think well before you begin, and begin upon a small 
scale, which you may extend as you please afterwards. 

"You may, in some happy instances, find generous, rich, 
and judicious landlords who will assist you ; but do not depend 
oipon it that this will be general, else you will be cruelly dis- 
appointed — not in promises, but in performance. 

" The mixture of Apiculture and manufactures I have no 
doubt makes the haf^piest system for the people, and whether 
this tenders most to the riches of a State or not, the balance of 
comfort and happiness would decide a friend of humanity in 
its favour," 

One more extract about this colonization scheme. 
Writing in 1830, William Allen says: "My object 
in taking Gravelye Farm was to prove, by an experi- 
ment under the public eye, that it is possible to 
render the agricultural labourer independent of parish 
relief, even with his present verj'^ low wages, by 
letting him have a little land upon fair tenns^ and 
directing him in the cultivation of it This experi^ 

vtent Itas succeeded!* 

• • • • ♦ • 

Of the Lanark concern no more need be'said. 
It was " an experiment under the public eye," and 
succeeded. It was also a great burden on the mind 
of William Allen, for though admirably managed 
from a business point of view, the religious element 

was wanting. 

***** 

In the third great undertaking in which he joined 
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respited — ^sentenced only to penal servitude for life ! 
Have you ever read of the horrors of the Macquaric 
Kiver ? Of men killing their keepers in order to be 
hanged, as the only chance of escaping that hell upon 
earth ? Of the famous highwayman, who on being 

sentenced to penal servitude, piteously begged that 
he might be hanged, when his lordship said, '' No, 
Jerry, you are too bad for hanging " ? 

It is not a pleasant bit in our history, and men 

like Romilly and Macintosh— yes, and Allen and 
Barry— ought to be remembered and honoured, for 
removing one of the greatest blots on the pages of 

our otherwise most honourable legal records. 

In 1813 he attended a committee on Distressed 
Manufacturers^ the Duke of Kent in the chair, and 
the Duke of Cambridge and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury present. •• A small meeting — one 

thousand pounds raised"! The distressed manu- 
facturers were of course not reduced cotton lords, 
or ruined iron masters. They were only common 
people, weavers and the like, in London. The 
entry is important, however, for William Allen threw 
his whole energies into the investigation of their 
state, and his indefatigable labours on their behalf 
led to the state of the industrious poor in the 
manufacturing towns being brought under his notice. 
His comment on it was that " both in a moral and 
political point of view, it is a cause of serious anxiety 
to many reflecting minds." No wonder; for 
ajiother Jacquerie or Wat Tyler's rebellion was 
within measurable distance. But reflection always 
led to action with William Allen. Just as some 
years later he bought Gravelye, and founded his 
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colonics, it was not merely to help a few miserable 
agriculturists, but to show by practical experiment 
how the great body of industrious labourers might 
bo boncfitcil ; tio now, wlieii eAMt down with hearing 
repeated tales of woe, he joined in a great scheme 
to show how the distressed manufacturing classes 
might be benefited. 

It WHS the Ntfio Lanark Concern. The story is 
worth recording, for the experiment pointed the way 
to changes, the eflect of which may be seen in every 
large factory in the world. 

At the beginning of the century, a shrewd but 
benevolent gentleman, David Dale, started some 
cotton mills near the falls of the Clyde, known 
henceforward as New Lanark. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the new settlement was the union 
of the interests of the proprietors with those of the 

workpeople. For thirteen years the work went on, 
chiefly under the management of the founder's son- 
in-law, Robert Owen. During that time no one of 
the " hands " (a very good name if not used 
contemptuously), sought for aid from the parish 
officials, or appeared in custody before a magistrate. 
In 18 13 the works had to be sold on the dis- 
solution of partnership, and Owen came to London 
to find purchasers, and, of course, applied to William 
Allen. After much anxious thought, and with some 
misgiving as to whether he was "In the right 
direction," he agreed to join the concern with some 
other benevolent men, on the condition that Owen 
should also be a partner, and continue the manage- 
ment, as he had shown for years great interest in the 
welfare of the workpeople. 
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Through the kindness of Mr. Hanbury of Plough 
Court, I have before me a little pamphlet, or what- 
ever it is to be called. It consists of twelve pages, demy 
8vo, " printed by Richard and Arthur Taylor, Shoe 
Lane, 1 8 1 8." The paper is of very ancient appear- 
ance, the edges coffee-coloured, and the type showing 
through on every page. But 2,ooo workpeople were 
concerned in it, as we shall see. It consists of three 
parts — two pages of introductory matter (without any 
heading), two pages of an *' Address," and the rest 
the " Reply;" With the first only we have to do here, 
for it sets forth why the London proprietors joined 
the concern. "The establishment of the cotton 
mills at New Lanark has excited a considerable 
portion of public attention on account of the benevo- 
lent system pursued there with a view to the 
temporal comfort and moral benefits" of the 
population. The articles of partnership were drawn 
up strictly on these lines : — Nothing was to be intro- 
duced tending to disparage the Christian religion, 
or to undervalue the authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

No books were to be introduced in the library 
until they had first been approved of at a general 
meeting of the partners. 

All children on the estate were to be educated, 
and on the British or other approved system. 

No children were to be put to work until of such 
an age as not to be prejudicial to their health. 

The Authorised Version of the Bible was to be 
the only book used for religious instruction. 

The mills were bought on the last day of 1813, 
on the understanding that William Allen should be 
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secure from loss one year, and might relinquish his 
shares in the following September, if he felt uneasy 
to continue in the concern. Twelve months later, 
Christmas Eve 1814, he definitely signed articles of 
partnership with John Walker, Joseph Fox, Joseph 
Foster, Michael Gibbs, and, with a heavy heart, sent 
them on to Owen for his signature ; it was only 
from a sense of duty that he did so, for the risks 
were very great ; as he found, to his horror, that 
Owen not only professed sceptical opinions, but 
promulgated them aniiongst their workpeople. Be- 
fore three years were over William Allen writes : 
"11: ix : 1 8 1 7 : Robert Owen is in town, and I am 
much distressed about him," for Owen was making 
use of the newspapers '' to blazon abroad his infidel 
principles," and tried to identify William Allen with 
him in his plans. 

Of course this state of things could not last 
Owen was distinctly breaking or ignoring the articles 
of partnership, and in 1 8 1 8 William Allen, Joseph 
Foster, and Michael Gibbs went down to New Lanark 
to see for themselves what could be done. 

They found, on examination, that the comfort of 
the 3,000 people connected with the works was 
amply looked after, and everything excellently 
managed from a business and benevolent point of 
view. On inquiry also amongst the ministers and 
others, they learned that Owen's principles had made 
but little way amongst the people, and there had 
not been a case of drunkenness for over a year. A 
request was now made to the London proprietors to 
receive an address on behalf of the workpeople. 
This was duly presented in a great gathering of the 
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men. It is admirably expressed and full of good 
sense and good feeling. I will give but two 
extracts : — 

* We are sensible that our circumstances are much 
superior to that of all other cotton-spinners ; and it 
is our desire, by a steady attention to our various 
duties, to merit a continuance of that kindness which 
we now experience. . . . We conclude by expressing 
our desire that all cotton-spinners enjoyed the same 
advantage as we do ; then would the master-manu- 
facturers feel the superior gratification arising from 
possessing the affections of a well-treated and happy 
people ; and their servants, that pleasure which a 
continued kind attention on the part of the master 
is calculated to afford." 

The three London proprietors stood up when the 
reading of the address was finished, and William 
Allen spoke for three-quarters of an hour, and, as he 
says, it was a matter of no small delicacy, for Owen 
was present Next day a deputation of the work- 
men came for a copy of the speech, but he had 
prepared nothing beforehand, not even a note. 
However, with his habitual business-like habits, 
he sat down and wrote all he could remember of 
what he had said, and this " Reply to the Address " 
was worth printing and scattering by tens of thousands 
amongst employers as will as employed. The 
merest summary only can be given : 

The London proprietors felt it a duty and a 
pleasure to second and support their benevolent 
friend Robert Owen in his judicious and enlightened 
plans for their temporal comfort, prosecuted with so 
much success. This was what first attracted the 
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It was lu who carried out Bell's idea ; it was he who 
became Bell's first monitor ; it was he who enabled 
Bell to institute a monitorial system. 

In nine years, in an entirely "disinterested " man- 
ner, Dr. Bell gathered together just ^^25,935 \6s. 5^., 
and returned to England, to worry the East India 
Directors for a retiring allowance, and at last got 
;f 200 pension, — married a Miss Barclay, with ^^7,500, 
obtained a living of ;^8oo at Swanage, but changed 
it for the mastership of Sherburn Hospital, worth 
^^1,200 a year, and, as residence was not necessary^ 
took a house in London, and was quiet for three 
years (till 1 8 1 r). 

And, meantime, what of Lancaster ? The Duke 
of Kent, always earnest in good works, took up his 
cause with enthusiasm, and was ably seconded by 
his brother, the Duke of Sussex. The king gave 
him frequent audience, whilst the Duke of Bedford 
and Lord Somerville showed the needful example in 
liberal subscriptions. Money came in abundantly, 
but all this success and flattery turned his head. 

In that happy year, 1 808, when Dr. Bell could 
take his London house, and rest, poor Lancaster was 
practically bankrupt, through utter want of business 
habits. The Joseph Fox, surgeon and dentist of 
Lombard Street (who took part in the New Lanark 
Concern), William Corston, a straw-hat manufacturer 
of Ludgate Hill, John Jackson, M.P., Joseph Foster, 
Thomas Sturge, and last, but not least, William Allen, 
came to the rescue. 

Scene^ Corston's house, Ludgate. Tinu^ after 
dinner. Present^ Corston, Fox, and Lancaster. 
Fox speaks, " Well, Joseph, what do you owe now ? 
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A thousand pounds ? ** " Yes.'* *• Do you owe two 
thousand ?*• " Yes." " Do you owe three thousand ? " 
and Lancaster bursts out crying, ** Ask William Cor- 
ston ; he knows better what I owe than myself/' 
Then Fox, ** Sir, I am come to London to see the 
devil in his worst shape ; tell me what he owes.'' 
" Why, sir, it is nearer four thousand than three." 
And then Fox says he can lay his hand on only 
two thousand pounds at the moment, but he draws 
on Corston, who 'accepts his bills, for the other 
two thousand pounds, and then the three jump up 
and embrace each other, shedding tears of affection 
and joy. Supply what is missing, — the pauses 
between the questions, the long-drawn-out, hesitating 
*' Yes," the consternation of Fox as he finds that twice 
one is four, the weeping over each other's shoulders 
" like children," as Corston says, the trust between 
each other, and the cry of Fox, " TiiE cause is 
SAVED ! " — and see what materials there are here for 
a dramatic situation. 

Yes! tlie cause was saved f But exeat Lancaster. 
His affairs passed over to trustees, and "The Royal 
Lancasterian Institution for Promoting the Education 
of the Children of the Poor" became the British 
AND Foreign School Society. I do not know, 
personally, one man connected with this society, 
but as surely as John Wesley wakened the Church 
to its duties, as surely as the *' Godless College in 
Gower Street " led to the foundation of " King's," or 
that the University of London stimulated the present 
activity of Oxford and Cambridge, so sure is it 
that the British and Foreign School Society led to 

the foundation of The National Society in 1 8 ii . 
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I have nothing to do with the respective merits of 
these two great societies to promote the education 
of the poor. Both are fighting now, on the voluntary 
principle, against the tremendous odds^ and rates^ 
of the Board Schools, and both are holding their 
own. 

A few more words about the two men, and we 
may dismiss them. Much against the will of the 
Bishop of London, Dr. Bell became, in all but words, 
the Director-General of the National Society. He, 
who at first held out the right hand of fellowship to 
Lancaster, was persuaded to forsake even his own 
principles by Mrs. Trimmer. He actually wrote 
that it is not proposed that the children of the poor 
should be even taught to write and to cipher ; the 
universal diffusion of general knowledge would "con- 
found that distinction of ranks and classes in society 
on which the general welfare hinges, and the happi- 
ness of the lower orders, no less than that of the 
higher, depends." • And this from the barber's son I 
The Church Catechism was preferable to writing or 
ciphering, or giving lessons from the Bible. 

The " arrogant Quaker,*' as Mrs. Trimmer styled 
Lancaster, went through the Gazette^ went to South 
America about the time of one of the periodical 
revolutions, escaped with his life to New York, and 
lost it there under the wheels of a cab. Dr. Bell 
got further promotion for his " disinterested services 
to the crown" (the words are his own) ; changed his 
mind twenty times about his money, separated from 
his wife, and at last left iT 120,000 to St Andrew's, 
and ;^ioo a year to his sister. Lancaster died 1838, 
Bell in 1832. 
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I have tried to draw in broad outline the contrast 
between the two men, and I have tried to do so 
honestly and without any party bias, simply putting 
together the facts as I could collect them. Dr. Bell 
bad a partisan for a biographer, for he was given 
i^2,ooo for the job. 

I do not go to Byron for anything about Southey, 
but it is plain matter of fact that he allowed himself 
to speak of Lancaster in a way he should not Why, 
even this maligned man's baker said of him, *' The 
good which Mr. Lancaster has done to the poor of 
the neighbourhood is such that, as long as I have a 
loaf left, I will give the half of it to enable him to 
continue such beneficial exertion." As well might 
a Frenchman say that Adams stole the discovery of 
Neptune from Leverier, as that Lancaster owed any- 
thing to Bell. 

William Allen undertook the financial arrange- 
ments of poor Lancaster's affairs, and made out a 
set of books for the purpose. Here is what he says : 
'* I have been labouring as hard as ever I did in 
my own concerns in unravelling matters." Then he 
writes to David Barclay, of Walthamstow (1808): 
" The concern in which we are engaged is a heavy 
one, but we are not disposed to shrink from any 
reasonable trouble ; and if the great work of placing 
the means of instruction within the reach of the 
poorest of the community be accomplished, we may 
indulge the pleasing reflection that we have not 
lived in vain." 

But money was wanting. There were no com- 
pulsory rates, no gaudily-built schools at the public 
expense — nothing but voluntary subscriptions. And 
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the sum required to put the British system on its 
legs was ten thousand pounds ! — about the price of 
one of those red-brick buildings one sees scattered 
over London, with the impress of the School Board 
thereupon. But, again, I do not wish to be mis- 
understood. Lowe, Forster, and Mundella deserve 
all praise for what they have done for the education 
of the masses, but the good work done by the 
British and Foreign School Society should never be 
forgotten. Times have changed. The barn-like 
"chapels" of Dissenters have been succeeded by 
handsome "churches," and the ugly old schools of 
the Society are replaced by handsome new buildings ; 
but any one who knows the story will look with far 
more interest on the squat, grim room which William 
Allen built and supported for nearly a quarter of a 
century at Lindfield than on the fine new Board 
School hard by. Honour to whom honour is due ; 
great honour to the leaders of the present move- 
ment in education, but as great honour to him who 
for over thirty years acted as Treasurer for the 
British and Foreign School Society, and worked at 
it as though it was the business of his life. 

So much for his labours at home. We must now 
see something of his personal labours abroad. ~~~ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE COURIER TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

** And now, Philanthropy 1 thy rays divine 
Dart round the globe from Zembla to the Line ; 
0*er each dark prison plays the cheering light, 
Like northern lustres o*er the vault of night. 
From realm to realm, with cross or crescent crown'd. 
Where'er mankind and misery are found, 
0*er burning sands, deep waves, or wilds of snow, 
Thy Howaid journeying seeks the house of woe.** 

Darwin's •* Laves of the Plants,'^ 

ALEXANDER DUMAS made the Count of 
Monte Christo a Quaker ; His Excellency 
Brook Taylor, British Ambassador at Munich, made 
the Quaker, William Allen, Courier to the Duke of 
Wellington. One is a bold flight of imagination 
even in fiction, the other sounds as strange, but it is 
a fact We all have some sort of impression of the 
Iron Duke, derived from reading, hearsay, or actual 
knowledge of him as he used to ride in Rotten Row. 
But many of us, I suspect, know more of the duke 
through the pages of " Charles O'Malley " than 
through any of the Lives, Memoirs, Histories, etc., of 
the man whom England delighted to honour. Lever, 
however, depicts only the soldier ; we shall see some- 
thing of the statesman. 

Now try to imagine for one moment a scene in 
that bright and ancient town on the Adigc, now 
perhaps known most of all for its enormous fortifica* 
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tions ; but still famous with many for its tombs ol 
the Scaligers and others, and as the place where 
Romeo and Juliet lived and loved, and where 
Shakespeare's " Two Gentlemen " tried their fortunes. 
But we must think of the town as thronged with 
royalties and notables, with aides-de-camp, officers, and 
soldiers crowding the streets, and permission to entei 
it difficult to obtain. For here are assembled the 
Sovereigns of the Great Powers, or their plenipotenti- 
aries, to settle the affairs of Europe, once for all, at 
the great Congress of Verona in 1822. Said affairs 
had already been settled in 1 8 14 at Vienna, and 
they have had to be settled a good many times since, 
— treaty of this, treaty of that ; always ending 
in " Peace with Honour," and in a short time the 
peace goes to pieces, and the honour is dishonoured. 
And yet some people set great store by this 
Treaty- Invention, — look upon it as a kind ol 
chronometer that will always keep time ; but there 
is scarcely a treaty in modern history, involving con- 
quests, which has not been broken as soon as the 
beaten signatory thought himself strong enough to 
recover his losses. How can these agreements, 
exacted at the point of the bayonet, be expected tc 
be more binding than this ? What a satire on the 
immutability of treaties is the fate of the Peace ol 
Paris, 1856, and the Berlin Settlement of the othei 
day I Shreds and tatters I Nothing left to speak 
of — except, indeed, the moral for the student in the 
science of history, — namely, to keep out of the en- 
tanglement of treaties, as far as possible ; temporary 
agreements if you like ; but to expect to make them 
permanent is to fly in the face of history. 
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But we are losing sight of our sovereigns and 
plenipotentiaries, and the settlement of Europe, and 
Verona and its picturesque streets. Down one of 
these streets, amidst all this flutter of peace, our 
placid, kindly-hearted William Allen was walking 
when he heard the short, sharp word of command 
from the greatest commander then in Europe, 
** Allen, Allen ! " and the two friends — y^s^ friends 
— walked away talking earnestly, for William Allen 
was a great power at the Congress. It is most com- 
pletely true. And this man, who travelled all the 
way from London at his own expense, — and travelling 
was expensive then, — without any credentials, except 
a " certificate " from his Quaker brethren, no say 
that he was recognised as a minister amongst them, 
carried as much weight probably as any one at the 
Congress on the points on which he was interested. 
The Great Duke had urged him to go, and sought 
his advice ; "Allen, anything ^£7// say must bear great 
weight with me." And the Czar of all the Russias 
trcatH him tiji n confidential friend, and kUscM him 

thiicu, with li kindly n)cHHat!;e to hln fiunllyi on Huylni; 
farewell. Assuredly the Courier to the Duke of 
Wellington was no common man.* 

It may well be asked what it was which formed a 

bond of mutual respect and friendship between three 

persons so unlike each other in most things. I think 



♦ Of coMfsP it will bp unriorstood that tho passport of 

•* Courier ** to the Duke was given him simply to enable him 
to enter Verona, and as he was going there at the Duke's 
special request, it was true enough. He would otherwise have 
had great dlllloulty in getting into the town, at that time most 
zealously guarded. 
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it was the strong sense of duty in all three. The 
Duke was an upright man, who did his duty as a 
soldier ; the Emperor was a devout man, who tried 
to do his duty according to his lights, and as far as 
his strength or want of strength of mind permitted ; 
the Quaker was a thoroughly religious man, who 
always did his duty from his love of God and of 
Christ 

The three men had met before the Congress of 
1822. William Allen had acted as "Guide," if not 
" Courier," to the emperor under circumstances which 
add one more proof of the correctness of the hack- 
neyed proverb, that " Truth is stranger than fiction." 
In 18x4, after Napoleon's abdication, the Emperor 
of Russia and the King of Prussia visited London 
amidst the enthusiastic plaudits of all classes. 
Opportunity was at once taken by the Standing 
Committee of the Quakers to present addresses to 
them. William Allen, as " Clerk " of the meeting, 
and Luke Howard, accordingly took the copy for the 
ICmpcror to Count Licvcn, the Kussian Ambassador, 
lie evidently approved of it. An appointment for 
William Allen to call next day resulted in some- 
thing even stranger than John Osgood'6 wedding, 
when Sarah, Duchess of Marlborou{jh, signed his 
" marriage certificate " (p. 34). William Allen called 
punctually to make the needful preparations for pre- 
Aontini:; thn nddfQMrt, but faund tho ^ks^kwW, \\\ hU 

carriage, who beckoned to him. The emperor wa^ 

leaving the following day, and was greatly pressed 
for time, but he wished to attend a Friend^ meeting I 
It was like a thunderbolt to the good Quaker. <*My 

mind was much exercised for the honour of the truth, 
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and my secret petitions were put up to the alone 
Source of Divine help." But his practical mind 
realised the situation. To prevent annoyance from 
the mob, he suggested that the party should go as 
privately as possible, but Count Lieven was already 
in full regimentals, gold epaulettes, stars, crosses, 
large hat and feathers, sword, etc. On arrival at 
Count Nessclrode's, William Allen was duly intro- 
duced, and the procession set out for Westminster 
Meeting. Of course not one of the congregation 
knew of what was coming, when Allen, with the 
count leaning on his arm (feathers, sword, and all), 
led the way up to the top of the meeting, followed 
by the emperor, his sister, the good Duchess of Olden- 
burg, the young Duke of Oldenburg, and the Duke 
of Wurtemburg. The gentlemen of the party sat on 
a form facing the congregation, but the duchess took 
her place on a front seat on the women's side. '* A 
precious degree of solemnity covered the meeting. 
The emperor and the whole party conducted them- 
selves with great seriousness." Several addresses 
were given by " Ministers," and William Allen can 
write with quiet ease of mind : — " I think I may say 
Friends were evidently owned in this their strait, and 
that nothing could have answered better if it had been 
ever so well contrived." And the meeting over, the 
emperor and the rest of his party shake hands with 
the Friends around them, and then William Allen 
leads the way to the carriage, the party still shaking 
hands right and left. 

" Ye Prince and y* Princesses " could not come to 
Osgood's wedding, " because of y* Actt which obliges 
them to go into no meeting " (p. 34), but the Auto- 
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crat of all the Russias, not being bound by such rules, 
went to meeting, and seemed to think it was a good 
time. 

Next came the presentation of the Quaker ad- 
dress. The number of persons was limited by the 
emperor to Etienne de Grellet, commonly known 
as Stephen Grellet, John Wilkinson, "the person 
who spoke second " at the meeting, and William 
Allen. This wjis at the Pultcney Hotel. The 
emperor received them alone, standing in the middle 
of the room for an hour, with the three Quakers 
round him. He carried on the conversation in 
English for the most part. The interview has 
scarcely been surpassed in singularity since the time 
when Cromwell said farewell to George Fox : " Come 
again to my house ; if thou and I were but an hour 
of a day together, we should be the nearer one to 
the other." 

The times have gone by since Cromwell was 
reckoned the arch-hypocrite which Hume makes 
him. Time was when Alexander I. was accounted 
much the same. He had imbibed the somewhat 
mystical views of the Baroness Krudener, and of 
Madame dc Guyon ; something of the views of the 
Port Royalists ; in short, had he been an English- 
man with the same ideas, he would have turned 
Quaker. He quite agreed with the deputation as 
to the influence of the Holy Spirit ; worship was an 
internal and spiritual thing, mere forms and cere- 
monies being quite secondary ; prayer was no longer 
to him a form of words to be merely repeated ; he 
used his own words as he felt his wants, and cer- 
tainly could have appreciated Trench's distich : 
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" Say what is prayer, when it is prayer indued? 
The mighty utterance of a mighty need." 

Altogether His Majesty showed a great interest 
in the principles and beliefs of the Friends — vviahed 
to know if they suffered persecution still, and was 
surprised, as well he might be, that they were excluded 
from all employments under Government on account 
of the oaths and tests ; but, on second thoughts, 
remarked they were thus sensed much trouble. In the 
cause of slavery he had done his best when the 
articles of peace were framing, for "the Airicans 
were men." Of course William Allen urged the 
two causes so dear to him, the British and Foreign 
School Society, and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society ; and we shall see that the emperor bore 
what was said in mind. Then, at parting, he said 
any Friends visiting St Petersburg on religious ser- 
vice were to come straight to him, needing no other 
introduction, and, taking each by the hand, said, 
•* I part from you as from friends and brethren." 

In this and future interviews with William Allen 
and his friends, there is something pathetic in the 
way in which he opened his heart to them. I think 
it is Kinglake who enlarges on the awful position of 
a Czar, the autocrat of a huge empire, united to 
the headship of a great Church system, — quite as 
much looked up to as He of the Vatican, — but prac- 
tically alone in the world. Well, Alexander told all 
this and more to William Allen on diflerent occa- 
sions (who, of course, said nothing about it till after 
the emperor's death), but the way in which he speaks 
of this absolute loneliness to the simple-hearted 
Quaker, because he is simple and honest, dispels, 
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to my mind, the slightest suggestion of hypocrisy. 
His searching questions had brought out the facts 
that the Quakers were then shut put from the 
universities, parliament, magistracy, and every Govern- 
ment post, and that their only power was their 
enthusiasm for good. Hence he wished to see as 
much of them as he could, and insisted, if possible, 
on visiting a Quaker family. In London there was 
no time. But he had the gratification after all. A 
homely couple, who had the appearance of Quakers, 
were standing at their farmhouse, near Lewes, as he 
drove by, and he at once stopped the driver, asked 
if they were Friends, and, finding they were, begged 
leave to look over the house. In their remote farm 
they had not even heard of his having had com- 
munication with their brethren in London, so he 
gave them an account of his being "at meeting," 
went over the house, admired the neatness of every- 
thing, partook of some lunch, and then the emperor 
cordially shook hands with good Nathaniel Rickman, 
saluted the hand of his wife, and the duchess gave 
her an affectionate kiss. There was something for 
the worthy couple to talk of for the rest of their 
lives ! 

William Allen and the emperor were to meet 
again before the interview at Verona. Two years 
after the events mentioned above, he began a series 
of journeys of an important character. I do not like 
to call them missionary tours, as the term might be 
misleading, for though he never lost sight of religious 
matters where he could press them, his object was 
mainly to push his benevolent plans for the amelio- 
ration of the condition of the poor, and his ideas on 

7 
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land, education, and the Bible Society. The earlier 
ones were part of his training for his post of Courier 
to the Duke, and his position at the Congress. 

1816. Journey I. — At the ** Yearly Meeting" in 
May, two Quaker ladies, Elizabeth Fry and Eliza- 
beth Robson, obtained permission to visit some little 
colonies of converts to the Society on the Continent. 
In such cases it is usual to appoint some one to 
look after the needful travelling arrangements, and 
save the Friend who has this ^ concern " all trouble 
possible, just as Paul and Barnabas had '*John to 
their minister," meaning that John [or Mark] went 
with them as their attendant The Friends called 
such a nnran ** Care-taker," and a very good and 
expressive term it is. William Allen was appointed 
to this post, and on July ist he started for Dover, 
accompanied by his wife, their nephew Cornelius 
Hanbury, and Francis Martin, a French Protestant, 
greatly interested in the school system. 

What a contrast there must have been between 
travelling then and now I He records that on the 
next day they " shipped the carriage on board " and 
set sail, but were becalmed in sight of Calais for 
three hours, and at last were towed in by three 
boats. They drove rapidly through France, but 
stopped some time at Ghent to inspect the prison. 
The criminals were employed in various trades, each 
in a commodious cell, with no one to talk to but the 
warders. Capital punishment was inflicted only for 
wilful murder. No wonder that the good man breaks 
out into expressions stronger than usual : " When I 
contrasted this enlightened system, which has pro- 
duced such excellent eflects, with the savage code of 
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my own country, and the horrid management of our 
own prisons, my mind was agitated with conflicting 
sentiments of deh'ght and indignation." It is good 
for the present g.eneration, when complacently con-, 
trasting our institutions with those of less favoured 
states, to think how far England was behind some 
other countries, in some respects, seventy, and less 
than seventy years ago. Jerry Barrett's picture of 
Elizabeth Fry's visit to the Government School for 
the Propagation of Vice at Newgate, is no mere effort 
of the imagination. Women accused of murder, 
harlots, thieves, and girls only accused of stealing a 
shilling from their mistresses, all mixed up in one 
seething mass of blasphemy. And we have not sur- 
passed the prison at Ghent yet, even as it was seventy 
years ago. 

Their way through Belgium and Holland was made 
easy for them by an autograph letter from Vansittart, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, introducing them 
to persons of influence. So they pass on towards 
their first destination, everywhere visiting prisons, 
schools, workhouses, etc., seeing in the strictly Papal 
districts things that jarred on their feelings, — such, for 
example, as a box for contributions surmounted by 
a " picture of the Ascension of the Virgin in full- 
bottomed petticoats of flaring red, with monks under 
her in the act of adoration," — seeing also that the 
daubs of the Virgin and the hideous bas-reliefs of the 
crucifixion were accompanied by dirt, degradation, 
and ignorance. 

On arriving at Minden (on the Weser, due west 
of Hanover), one of the Quaker centres, they visited 
the various families, and had meetings for worship 
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with them and others. From thence they went to 
Pyrmonty some twenty or thirty miles south of 
Minden, but, alas ! they found divisions among the 
little flock of Quakers. Not content with having to 
suffer much persecution on account of their faith, 
they had fallen out with each other. The King of 
Prussia was unlike Alexander I. ; he did not care 
to have Quaker subjects. They v" ^re " an excellent 
people," he said, " but war was necessary to procure 
peace," and as they would not fight, they suffered.* 
The visitors managed at least to restore harmony 
amongst the little community. 

They then followed the road near the Rhine, 
through Hesse Cassel, Frankfort, Strasburg, and 
Bile, of course inspecting institutions, and visiting 
all seriously-minded people they could. At Frank- 
fort William Allen was delighted with the 6rphan 
house. " The boys were in the gymnasium, or play- 
ground ; it was the first time I had witnessed anything 
of the kind ; I never saw the most expert sailors 
perform exploits equal to them." f 



* See p. 133 for the positive loss Prussia incurred from this 
persecuting spirit. 

f The Rev. A. K. H. B., in his " Recreations of a Country 
Parson/' has allowed himself to sneer at Thomas Clarkson and 
at his book, "The Portraiture of Quakerism." To say the 
least it is ungenerous, and untrue in suggestion. " Did you 
ever read that dreary and preposterous book in which Thomas 
Clarkson sought to show that Quakerism is not inconsistent 
with common sense?" (sic) That is the way in which this 
comfortable clergyman allows himself to speak of Clarkson 
the Abolitionist and the Quaker. And then he "slangs," 
would like to give a*' vehement kicking to a sly money-making 
rascal, drab-coated humbug, and put him under the pump." 
I suppose William Allen's remark about this gymnasium will 
confinn his views, that Quaker boys don't play. I should like 
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From B4Ic they made two visits of great interest 
One was to the Baroness Krudener, at Crenzacli, 
some two or three miles away from the famous 
bridge. It is a pity Carlyle and other historians 
have not seen William Allen's account of her. For, 
as I have before mentioned, she exercised great 
influence over the religious feelings of Alexander. 
She lived "in a poor little house," — her bedroom 
was her state-room, — her visitors were pietists, her 
disciples were counted by thousands. Certainly, 
also, this really important member of the Russian 
noblesse had peculiar views. She Was happier in 
that poor place, she said, than when surrounded by 
grandeur ; for it mattered little where we are if doing 
the Lord's work ; our business was . " to come to 
Christ in sincerity of heart, and be anything, or 
nothing, as He pleases. The work of religion 
consists in prayer and silence." 

Some, she said, had attributed the " Holy Alliance 
to her," but it was a great mistake, for it was the 
Lord only who inspired it* 

This lady preacher of the Gospel — a preacher 
who spoke as one having authority — gave away 



to know of any gymnasium in England as good as that at 
Frankfort, seventy years ago. And as for Quaker boys playing, 
let A. K. H. B. read Howitt's ** Boys' Country Book," where 
he can learn something of the amenities of literature, and 
much of how Quaker boys played then, just as he can in the 
papers how they play now. The Rev. A. K. H. B. says, ** I 
have known injudicious clergymen ..." I know one. 

* I find in a College prize essay on " The Influence which 
the Balance of Power has exercised on the History of 
Europe," written at Trinity Hall : *' This famous document 
was drawn up by Alexander in person." I believe the authority 
was the Edinburgh Review, 
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almost all she had to the poor, though ^without 
sufficient discrimination." But she had immense 
influence, and there is little doubt in my mind that 
it was through her persuasion that much of the 
wording of the Compact, known as the Holy 
Alliance, was draughted. 

From Bile they also visited another noble, — the 
Count Fellenberg,— who converted his chiteau into 
a school, and himself into head-master. He had 
some sixty pupils, — ^six or seven sons of German 
princes, twenty-five or so sons of people of rank, 
and the rest boarded and taught for nothing but 
such labour as they could do. William Allen 
speaks in warm terms of the man and his system. 

Thence to Berne, where they visited one whose 
name was once famous throughout Europe — Pesta- 
lozzi, the founder of a system of Object Lessons, 
a teacher whose plan was, — think how to make 
children think. Of course William Allen and 
he were friends at once. The lively old man, 
writes he, ** saluted me with a kiss on each cheek ; 
some of the pupils were examined in our presence, 
solving by mental calculation a variety of difficult 
questions in algebraic equations, etc. I was much 
pleased with my visit.'^ 

It was evident, as they proceeded, that his wife 
was unwell, and Martin accompanied the two 
missionary ladies to the south of France, whilst 
William Allen took his wife into Geneva, accom- 
panied by Cornelius Hanbury. As already men- 
tioned, it was but to see her pass quietly away, and 
to leave the remains of one whom he loved so well 
in the cemetery of Sacconet, October 3rd. He and 
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his nephew returned home as soon as possible (cf. 
p. 48.) 

1817. Journey II. — " 14: v: 1817: Two dear 
Friends from America, Hannah Field and Elizabeth 
Baker, attended our meeting. I did not know of 
their arrival in London until I saw them on this 
occasion." 

Good man, he little knew what the visit of these 
" dear Friends from America " would cost him. For 
the "Yearly Meeting" closed on the 30th May, 
after the two ladies had laid their " concern " before 
it, to visit parts of Europe, and had received the 
needful " certificate," and William Allen was 
appointed Care-taker, " I shrink much from it," he 
writes, and no wonder. Here is the briefest possible 
summary of what he was doing in the three weeks 
before they started on June 2 ist : — 

" 2nd. Dear Thomas Clarkson and I very busy 
over Sierra Leone affairs.* 

" 3rd. Wrote letters to Sierra Leone and to 
Stephen Grellet, authorising him to draw on me for 
;^300 on behalf of the Wurtemberg Separatists" 
(300 emigrants to America, persecuted out of that 
little kingdom on account of their religious 
opinions). 

* William Allen, Clarkson, and others were greatly in- 
terested in this colony on the west coast of Africa ; for, as 
the sugar-cane would grow there as well as in the West 
Indies, with coffee, cotton, and rice indigenous, they thought 
this free state, under British rule, might be used as a rival 
against the slave islands. They had the man, also, in Paul 
Cuffee to test their views. He was part owner and sailing 
master of two vessels, and opened up some trade between it 
and England. But the philanthropists had to overcome many 
prejudices and much opposition in their efforts on behalf of 
Sierra Leone. 
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**4th. Opening of the New Schools, Borough 
Road. Duke of Sussex, the American minister, 
and Professor Prevot there. A fine sight, and 
went off very well. 

*' Sth. A grand and very satisfactory meeting at 
opening of first school at Islington, for North- 
Eastem District. Went to see my dear mother. 
Wrote to Governor Macarthy (Sierra Leone) on 
divers matters connected with the welfare of that 
colony. 

" 9th. Committee about Friends in Norway, and 
Committee on Juvenile Depredators. 

'' 1 2th. School Committee at 12. Committee on 
Capital Punishment. Professor Prevot and Lord 
Nugent dined with us. 

^ 1 3th. Bought a carriage for the journey. Juvenile 
Depredators' Committee, Sierra Leone affairs, Lan- 
caster's affairs. Wrote to Wyse and Buckle of 
Sierra Lconci Rcvcral letters to Holland on prison 
discipline, treatment of the insane, peace, etc. 

" The pressure of engagements In thus clearing 
out from home has been heavy indeed." Perhaps 
that is enough. 

William Allen had, besides the two ladies in his 
charge, the company of his daughter, his nephew, 
Daniel llanbury, George Majoller, and a fumous 

pillar of Quakerism, Josiah Forstcr (uncle of the 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster), M.P. 

On June 23rd they started from Dover, "and had 
A fine pRBfta^^e of about four hours to CaIaIr." An 
guide, William Allen took the party to the top of 
Montmartre, and writes quite enthusiastically of the 
view from thence over Paris, to the Jardin des 
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Plantes, where the "American friends were much 
pleased with the stuffed animals, etc.," — in fact, they 
did Paris, — but there was one spot of special interest 
Thirty-four years previously, August 17th, 1789, he 
had expressed his pleasure at the fall of the Bastile 
(p. 28). He now records his visit to the spot, and 
as his description is really of antiquarian interest, 
I give it verbatim. " The great ditch is still left on 
one side ; a low stone wall rises from the water, and 
beyond it a sloping one ; we saw the remains of one 
of the dungeons, and the other parts of the fosse are 
filled up ; and on the place where the Bastile stood 
is a long range of elegant stone buildings, designed 
by Bonaparte as a granary for the supply of Paris ; 
close by this is a temporary house,- containing the 
model of the intended elephant, through the body of 
which it was proposed to supply the city with water; 
it was designed to be seventy-five feet high, and 
nbont forty feet lon^," The French nation can 
boast of ideas^ witness this elephant, the obelisk at 

Boulogne to commemorate the conquest of England, 
and that at Coblentz to commemorate the conquest 
of Russia. But surely the most comical idea they 
ever hit upon was to arrest that plain Quaker, 
Josiah Forster, as a red Republican, because he 
was wearing a red carnation In the bulton-hole 

of his Quaker coat I 

As a matter of course, the party tried to meet with 
all persons interested in religious and philanthropic 
efforts, but thQ way was altogether shut upi The 
new order was exchanged for the old. The Bourbons 
were restored, priesthood was rampant. Even Du 
Saci's French Bible was tabooed because he was 
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supposed to be a Jansenist, and Protestant schools 
were suppressed as far as possible. 

One great object of the journey was to visit 
Cong^nies, not far from the celebrated Pont du 
Gard, and within a short distance of Nismes. Here 
was the little company of French Quakers, of whom 
the Majoliers were the best known to their English 
brethren — ** Friends " in name, this little community ; 
but, as at Pyrmont, there was little amity. Again 
William Allen came as peace-maker, made them all 
friends again ; and it was with much love and 
amidst many tears '' shed by these poor affectionate 
people" that they started on their return home. 
They had reorganised the school on the British 
system, and obtained permission to take the little 
Christine Majolier back to England, '^ full of pleasing 
anticipations, particularly of the great delight of 
riding aU day in the handsome English coach 
William Allen had brought, the like of which I had 
then not beheld." * 

So back through Montpelier and Bordeaux to 
Paris, everywhere inspecting prisons, etc., and giving 
hints. But at Paris the ruling passion broke out for 
a moment William Allen again visited the Jardin 
des Plantes, and allowed the love of science to come 
uppermost. 

"We saw everything to great advantage, the day 
being beautifully fine. The scientific names of the 
beasts are attached to their apartments, which are 
very roomy ; and the botanical student has every 
facility, as the plants are all labelled. I suppose 

" Memorials of Christine Majolier Alsop," p. 39. 
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there is not tn the whole world anything to eqoal 
this g^arden.** What would the dear old naturalist 
think of the Zoological Gardens and the South 
Kensington Natural History Museum I 

The party arrived at Plough Court, on August 24t]L 
** Everything at home apparently well, which is cause 
for reverent thankfulness^* 

Then began again the old round, which might be 
summed up once for alL ** This week has been fully 
occupied, so as to afford little or no leisure." 
Attendance of committees of the British and Foreign 
School Society; lectures four a week, with occasional 
mention of fatigue and headache ; starting schools 
from Haytt to Madrid ; visiting Prince Esterhazy 
by request to explain the difference' between Bell's 
system and the British, carrying the point in favour 
of the latter^ so the prince will see it introduced 
into Austria ; looking after pupils sent from the ends 
of the earth to learn the system at the Borough 
Roud ; making most satisfactory astronomical obser- 
vations ; corresponding with earnest people in all 
part$ of the worid ; and so on. It is literally, as 
a cv>rrv''sjx>ndcnt writes to me, "enough to give 
a man headache to read the amount of work this 
man did. between his second and third journeys, as 
given in his Life (Gilpin), voL i^ pp. 323-360." 
In fact, this one short year included as much work 
as many a man does in a lifetime. The visit to 
Lanark came in as a part of it (p. 73). I will mention 
only one other matter. Lord de Vesci had applied 
tv> him about forming a society for the suppression of 
beijgary. The whole of his letter in reply is worthy 
of reading, but I can merely give an extract The 
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only radical remedy is — " that of a district visiting 
association, by which the wants and condition of the 
poor would be ascertained and properly attended to. 
If this could be carried into efTect, I believe the 
whole face of society would exhibit a great change for 
the better, . . . and the enormous sums now spent in 
the repression of crime, might be employed to relieve 
the cases ol unavoidable d\sXxesi&, to which all societies 
of men will be for ever liable." And of course, in 
his usual practical manner, he sketched out plans for 
district visiting societies, soup kitchens, etc. This 
was in the year 1 8 1 8, — many years before a Charity 
Organization Society was formed, or Sir Charles 
Dilke had begun his official tour of the slums. 

Two short entries before starting abroad again, 
and this time on a far greater scale. (The second 
journey was only a two thousand miles' carriage drive.) 

** 8 : iv : 1 8 1 8 : I was impressed with what I 
thought a sense of duty to say a few words, which 
I deferred till the meeting was breaking up, when I 
ventured to utter them, and had peace not only that 
day, but in the night also." And this, too, in spite 
of an ominous line two months previously. 

''19: ii : 1 8 1 8 : Received an important letter from 
dear Stephen Grellet." ♦ Not much in that at first 
sight, but it led to a journey of over a year and 
a half, in out-of-the-way places, through parts of 
Russia probably known to Adam Clarke and few 

* This evangelist, son of a noble, was bom at Limoges, 
in the centre of France. On the Revolution breaking out, 
he took refuge in the United States. There he became a 
" Friend," and for nearly sixty years gave himself up to preach- 
ing the Gospel. A most interesting life of him has been 
recently published by Hodder and Stoughton. 
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Other Englishmen ; to prison work as valuable as 
John Howard's ; to an interview with the Czar 
such as few can ever have had ; to more good 
done for the Greeks than even Byron's self-sacriiice 
accomplished. It all arose from the fact that Stephen 
Grellet had a "concern" to visit parts of the Con- 
tinent, and William Allen was to go with him. 

1 8 1 8. Journey III. — Before starting, there were, 
of course, some preparations needed. The Swedish 
ambassador, and Count Lieven, Russian ambassador, 
gave every assistance ; the Duke of York summoned 
him to the palace to say good-bye, and met him 
again with Prince Leopold, the future King of 
Belgium, at the Borough Road ; and then came the 
affecting parting with his revered mother. 

'On the 8th of August the two friends, Allen and 
Grellet, started for Harwich in a post-chaise, their 
interpreter, Enoch Jacobson, following with the lug- 
gage by coach. When Dr. Johnson wrote the opening 
line of his " Vanity of Human Wishes," now become 
a proverb, he little thought how easy a matter it 
would becorhe to " survey the world from China to 
Peru:" substitute San Francisco for Peru, and Yoko- 
hama for China, farther off" still, and the five thousand 
miles are being done all the year round by thchuge 
American steamers without a stopping-place on the 
voyage. It is not much of the world, in the sense 
of men, that is surveyed thus. William Allen took 
the other side, and surveyed it from the Bog of Allen 
to the steppes of Russia, and from Viborg to Verona, 
mostly done by carriage or sledge, with horses, by 
one, by two, or by three pairs, according to the state 
of the roads ; and on one occasion, in Norway, even 
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the six horses could go no farther, and the party 
had to pass the night by the side of what was called 
a road, to let the poor brutes rest. All this is 
changed now. From those two interesting books, 
*• Through Norway with a Knapsack," and " Through 
Norway with Ladies," we learn that in this picturesque 
country the roads are now well kept and well horsed, 
and, .marvellous to tell, the railways are actually 
made so as to afford the best possible views ; and, 
more wonderful still, the trains go slower at these 
places in order that the travellers may enjoy these 
views. 

That little contrast between the old and new style 
will allow us to run through Norway and Sweden 
very rapidly. Mr. Cook has been there, and Scan- 
dinavia is becoming as well known as Switzerland. 

The party started from Harwich for Stavanger 
on the isth of August in a little vessel called the 
Freeling. We shall meet the name again.* It took 
them ten days to make this distance, and they had 
a rough time of it. But William Allen could always 
turn time to account He had a sextant, telescope, 
and other instruments with him, and took many 
observations. He was also able to read and write 
in spite of the weather, and on Sunday, the captain 
joining the two good men, they could testify to the 
truth of Christ's words, that He would be present 
even with the two or three, if gathered together in 
His name. On landing at Stavanger, they learned 
there was but one Bible in the place, an apple of 
discord, as so many wished to have it Even the 

* Page 122. 
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clergyman had not a copy. Here was a fact for- 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and William 
Allen made a note of it A copy was given to their \ C 
good pilot, and a Testament to his son, both being 
enjoined to read them to their neighbours. 

They visited the chief magistrate, and learned 
this extraordinary fact. His district covered 140 
geographical miles, and contained 40,000 inhabitants, 
and there had not been a case of capital punishment 
for twenty-six years ; while cases of theft were only 
about six or seven a year. For petty offences people 
were merely "gated," as they say at the universities-^ 
that is, confined to their houses, and on their parole. 
But this little incident is at least as curious ; they 
overtook in their journey a poor Danish sailor, 
trudging along to a prison miles away to take his 
trial, and all by himself. He begged to go with 
them for the sake of subsistence, so they took him 
along.* One can only hope that the "hardy Norse" 
have preserved something of their old simplicity. 

One great object of going to Norway was to visit 
the little company of "those professing with Friends," 
and the two missionaries seem to have been of great 
service, for the little body in due time came to be 
recognised as Quakers, with the usual discipline of 
the Quaker Church, and so it remains to this day. 

Two short entries are worthy of record, as part of 
the history of Norway : — 

" No one can set up in business, marry, or enjoy 
the franchise, unless able to read." 

" The police is so well conducted, that if anything 

* George Fox was once sent off to prison in like manner, 
as it was expensive to send a guard. 
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were lost in the middle of the street, it would be 
soon found and restored." 

The days of King Malachi come back again I 

From Stavanger the two " Friends" sailed to 
Christiansand. It must not be supposed that William 
Allen, because he was so devotedly good, had no 
sense of humour. There are abundant instances to 
the contrary in his diary. 

" I was seated on the edge of the stern, repeating 
Olney hymns and watching the grand style in which 
our little bark dashed through the tumbling sea, 
when, taking my eyes off for a moment to look at 
my watch, there was a violent pitch, which tossed me 
backward into the boat which was lashed across the 
stem. I was not at all hurt, but after this hint took 
a lower station** 

At Christiansand, as usual, every inquiry was made 
about schools, etc A rich gentleman, P. Isaach^on, 
gave a dinner in honour of the two travellers, and 
William Allen writes of him : " I think I never saw 
more ease of behaviour, frankness, and genuine hos- 
pitality than in our host." It was his father who 
erected a large wooden building with the significant 
title over the door, "Instruction to the Young, Rest 
for the Aged." 

The drive to Christiania took them ten days. The 
Diary gives a vivid description of what travelling 
meant in those days. I can only give a hint or two. 
Then, as now; the farmers had to provide horses ; 
and a "fore-boot" — a fore-tellerof the coming travellers 
— was always sent on ahead. The horses, generally 
four, being sent in from different farms, would have 
puzzled the skill of an English Jehu of coaching 
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days to get them together ; but the roads wouU 
have settled him. *^ To an English traveller thqr 
appear almost impassable, being generally a succes- 
sion of ridges of rocks, with sometimes stnall ^nti 
among t/tem'* The two worthy Friends had often'; 
literally .to put their shoulder to the wheel — ^"Thc 
toil and exertion, during this day's journey, was 
extreme," he writes, and very glad they were to 
reach Arendal, and get to an inn, though they had to 
walk a considerable distance up stone alleys. They 
much relished some excellent mutton chops, as well 
they might, for they had had no dinner for twodaj's. 
Another day they came to a hill extremely steq>, 
and the five horses can just drag the carriage a few 
feet, when they pull up dead beat, and the wheels 
have to be at once scotched. At one time they are 
shoving the carriage up with all their might, at 
another hanging on behind to prevent its going too 
fast, and, once, carriage and horses nearly went over 
a precipice. "On taking time to consider," as he 
writes, they succeeded to slew the carriage round 
inch by inch, so as to turn a terrible corner. 

That is perhaps enough to show that these men 
had embarked on no ** grand tour " of the English 
" milor.** Day after day it was real hard work for 
two gentlemen in no wise desirous of sharing in the 
dear delights of an Alpine climber. Take one bit 
more. 

" It was now eight o'clock, and getting quite dark; 
we had had no dinner, and were faint and exhausted; 
my knee was more strained by my efforts at the 
wheel, so that it hurt me much when I walked, 
and my clothes were covered with dust and dirt" 

8 
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Having to camp out all night, he says, '' we made 
up our minds to it very calmly." They had sent 
their friend Enoch and the Danish deserter (the 
prisoner) to forage where they could, and, in what 
must have appeared a long time, they returned with 
some milk, eggs, and potatoes. They then lit a fire ; 
iind he records two characteristic remarks, one 
dealing with the ''outward man," the other with 
the "inner man." 

** My feet were very wet, and I think I never felt 
a fire more acceptable." 

'' Nothing can exceed dear Stephen's kindness and 
care of me, but my mind is so constituted, that 
unless I can see him better off than myself, this 
attention rather distresses me." 

William Allen had drawn up a list of questions 
on subjects connected with education, state of the 
poor, morals of the country, etc. As the two 
Friends had letters of introduction to the most 
influential people wherever they went, they were met 
everywhere with great kindness, and every facility 
was given them to see public institutions, and obtain 
answers to the queries above referred to. These 
answers William Allen systematized, and made use 
of them on visiting the sovereigns or chief ministers 
of each country ; and, of course, such a mass of 
trustworthy information, gathered from all parts of 
Europe, was invaluable to the British and Foreign 
School and Bible Societies, and to the various bodies 
interested in the improvement of prisons, abolition 
of the slave trade, condition of the poor, etc. 

On arrival at Christiania (at last), they were 
hospitably entertained by the governor (whose 
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round dining-table beat the Great Bed of Ware, 
for it was *' several yards in diameter^*). They then 
called on Treschow, Counsellor of State, and to 
William Allen's great satisfaction, he offered to get 
answers to his queries for all Norway. As this 
gentleman had also to keep an eye on the little 
flock of Quakers, and report to Stockholm about 
them, the two Friends gave some account of their 
principles, etc., with mention of their attending the 
small meeting that mornirg. In fact, " this inter- 
view," he writes, " would fully compensate us for 
coming to Christian ia." 

The answer to his query about the poor must 
have tried him very much. They were distributed 
amongst the farmers, one, two, or three to each, who, 
in return for food and clothing, got what little work 
they could out of them. There were parish officers 
to see that they were not ill-treated, but, he says, " I 
think the plan liable to great abuse, and that the 
burden lies too heavy on the farmers." 

One other note before leaving Christiania, and I 
wonder whether the Rev. A. Bell, "M.D.," would 
have felt quite in unison with it } " We were 
shocked to find about twenty young persons confined 
here [the House of Correction], not for any crime, 
but merely because they had neglected to leam'their 
catechism, and consequently could not be confirmed 
by the priest." Such was the sway of the clergy 
that one not confirmed was looked upon almost as 
an outlaw, and was sent to be prepared for confirtna- 
tion^ to mingle with felons and criminals of every 
description. De Foe's " Shortest way with the Dis- 
senters " was perhaps preferable. 
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They arrived at Stockholm on the Sth of October, 
not without difficulty. On crossing the frontier they 
found their Swedish money had run out, and no one 
would take their Norwegian money. It was only 
after considerable effort that they could obtain a 
supply of current coin on their English money — both 

kinds curiosities now — five guineas, and a couple of 

^ one-pound Bank of England notes." 

The usual round of inspection began, and what 
they saw of the Stockholm of nearly seventy years 

ago redounds so much to its credit, and was so far 
in advance of the times (in England, at any rate), 
that I will give a short summary. A wealthy man, 

Phillipson by name, kept up a school at the bottom 
of his fine garden. There were two hundred and 
fifty children, sixty at his own expense. " The 
boys worked for the girls, and the girls for the boys,*' 

for they made between them all their clothes, through 
all the stages, from the raw wool and flax to the 
finiffhwHl ffrtrmcntn. Another school much pleased 
him. ** There is a large gymnasium, where the boys 

were exercising with wonderful agility/' But the infant 
department delighted him from itn ntriking appear- 
ance of comfort. The little sheets on the cots were 

beautifully white, and each of the pleasant, good- 
looking nurses had her bed between a pair of the 
little ones. 

Out of the hundred and seventeen charitable institu- 
tions of the city, I can only refer to one more — the 
Retreat for Broken-down Tradesmen. It was a fine 
house, with large garden attached, and even a boat for 
the amusement of the inmates. They found the cloth 
laid in the dining-room, with a napkin and silver 
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Spoon by each plate t The excellent Mr. Phillipson 
and William Allen were kindred spirits. They had 
some talk about sweeps, and both felt pain at boys 
being taken* out of the schools so early for the 
purpose ; but the good Swede was made happy with 
the prcHcnt of a chimncy-Mwccping mnchinc, Thii 
gentleman seemed to be one of the most active 
agents in keeping the public institutions in good 
order, — workhouse, hospital, institution for widows, 
etc., — and he was treasurer to many of tliem. Here 

is a fine example of liberality before the days of 

Peabody. A man who spent on himself only S^O 
banco dollars a year (^^62), brought him one day 
100,000 dollars (over ;Ci 2,000) for his institutions. 

Even now, when the heart of England is stirred to 
the core about the state of the poor, benevolent 
pci'MonH may gnt many n hint from William Allcn'i 
Journal of his visit to Stockholm (chap, x.v vol. i. of the 
Three Volume Edition), ^^., the House of Industry, 
where the poor might apply for wool, cotton, or 
flax, and the loan of a spinning-wheel ; 900 wheels 
were then out on loan, they had 600 more in stock, 
and the poor might come and work at the house if 
they wislicd. There was a shop also for the sale 

of the different articles manufactured there. I know 
well that this idea has been taken up in England 
at mothers' meetings, etc. ; but might it not be 
increased a thousandfold when Stockholm could 
do so much ? 

They visited the laboratory of Professor Bcrzelius, 
" which is large and convenient";* dined with the 

* In 181 a Professor Bcrzelius, who was one of the finrcatett 
chemists of his day, begged William Allen to revise the English 
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Russian, Austrian, and Danish ambassadors, with 
Lord and Lady Strangford ; and, after various other 
visits to notables and nobles, had an interview with 
the king, who had been expecting them for some 
days. William Allen was no respecter of persons 
unless they deserved it ; but he writes of '* Charles 
John, King of Sweden, Norway, etc." (Bernadptte), 
that " he has a very fine countenance, indicating 
mind and benevolence.'* On the first occasion when 
they saw the king, he very afTably shook hands 
with them, and received a general report of what 
they had seen at the various institutions. A few 
days later he sent for them again, and in an hour's 
conference the two good men gained all they asked 
for about their persecuted brethren in his kingdom, 
besides discussing the various philanthropic objects 
.in which they were engaged. The king, who seems 
to have been much beloved by his subjects, was 
greatly interested, as he was active in such matters 
himself. 

Then, adds William Allen, " while I was holding 
his hand to take leave, in the love which I felt for 
him, I expressed my desire that the Lord would 
bless and' preserve him. It seemed to go to his 
heart, and he presented his cheek for me to kiss, 
first one, then the other ; he took the same leave of 
Stephen, and even of Enoch [their Norwegian friend], 
and commended himself to our prayers." 

I have dwelt somewhat at length on this initial 
part of the journey, as it shows so clearly the spirit 



MS. of his " View of the Progress and Present State of Animal 
Chemistry," which he did very willingly, and to the Professor's 
great satisfiaction. 
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in which these two Quakers went on their mission, 
and also the spirit in which they were received 
The rest of the journey of several thousand miles, 
full of interest in the diary, must be cut down very 
short indeed. 

iParting, " on both sides with affectionate feelings," 
with Lord and Lady Strangford and many others, 
they sailed in the packet for Abo in Finland ; but 
there were no beds or meals provided for a two 
days' voyage ! The old town of Abo was in itself 
interesting, but the prison abominable. *' Here, as in 
other places through which we passed, there is the 
same complaint of the demoralization of the poor 
and the increase of crime, in consequence of the 
war and the use of strong liquors; never was the 
connection of cause and effect more striking** 

They dined with the archbishop, and were sur- 
prised and pleased to find the Quaker custom 
observed — a silent pause before and after dinner.* 
Of course notes were taken of the state of the prison, 
and anything else that needed improving. 

The visit to Helsingford, intended by Alexander 
to be the capital of Finland, William Allen con- 
sidered " very important in all its bearings." The 
prison was a trying and heart-sickening scene, 
— most of the men were ironed, — and sometimes a 
man remained in irons for two years before his trial I 
Be sure William Allen " made a note of it," but do 



* I call to mind the celebrated dinner at the Brewery in 
Brick Lane, Spitalfields, when Brougham discoursed in his 
ablest manner, and, amongst other things, said he liked this 
" Dutch Grace,*' where every man gave thanks in his owa 

" Life of Sir T. F. Buxton." 
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not fly out in virtuous indignation against these 
barbarous Russians. In reforms of prisons, lunatic 
asylums, workhouses, capital punishment, etc., we 
were at least a quarter of a century behind nations 
that we professed to despise. 

The prison, then, was a horror, somewhat worse 
than Newgate, but there was one gleam of satisfac- 
tion. The Counsellor of State, d'Ehrenstrom, was an 
intelligent and sympathetic man, who gladly received 
a copy of the School Manual^ with all needful in- 
formation about the British and Foreign School 
Society, and promised to build a school forthwith to 
be conducted on its system. 

On November 12th they reached St. Petersburg, 
through much snow, and not without discomfort. 
The day preceding they stopped at a very poor house 
— no bedsj * no meat, no attendance ! The people 
of the house went to bed before eight, leaving the 
travellers to do what they liked. So they picked out 
the best room they could find, — but it had no beds, — 
and then William Allen slyly remarks that he cut 
up into steaks some meat they had brought with 
them, broiled them at the kitchen fire ; and, " though 
the meat was very poor, yet I must say it was done 
justice to in the cooking I " 

Well, if in their long and tedious journey from 
Lake Maelar to the Neva, they found much to groan 
over in the contrast between the institutions of 
Stockholm and those of Finland, they had every 
reason to be satisfied with the courteous and kind 
manner in which they were everywhere received. 
At Abo the governor gave William Allen, to his 
great delight, duplicates of precious minerals, and he, 
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in return, was rejoiced at the promise of others from 
Cornwall. 

At another place they dined with the com- 
niandant and a number of officers. Stephen Grellet 
pleasantly remarked that they were men of peace, 
when the colonel rose smiling, and placed his sword 
in a corner of the room, an example followed by all 
the rest. 

** The freedom, openness, and hospitality we ex« 
perienced were very remarkable," is William Allen*! 
comment ; and I think so too, for all the officials 
from the highest to the lowest, must have felt lik( 
Burns, — 

** A chield's amang ye, takmg notes, 
And faith he*ll prent it,"— 

or worse still, report everything to the emperor. 

It was just the same at St. Petersburg. Prino 
Alexander Galitzin ; his confidential secretary 
Papoff*; our ambassador, Lord Cathcart ; thi 
Princess Sophia, in whom they found "a sister an< 
dear Christian friend " ; the Metropolitan himsell 
Mestchersky ; in fact, everybody received then 
gladly. No wonder that the humble-minded mar 
finding himself thus, not merely with easy access t 
persons of the highest stations, but almost ordere< 
to visit them, says that " it requires ballast to keej 
the vessel steady " ; — and the ballast was there, fo 
William Allen could write that he never sough 
interviews with sovereigns, princes, or nobles, bu 

i\^ for the good of others. 

' '^ There were few, however, to welcome the tw 

missionaries more cordially than their old friends th 
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Vennings, Dr. Patterson, and Daniel Wheeler.* 
The usual round of inspection began at once, and 
with full permission from Prince Galitzin. The 
various institutions seemed admirably managed, 
especially the hospital under the patronage of the 
Dowager Empress. Here is a noteworthy little bit. 
** A black board is placed at the head of each bed, on 
which the patient's name is neatly written in chalk, 
and the name of the disease in Latin. The emperor 
suggested its being in that language, remarking that 
it would be intelligible to those to whom it was 
of any consequence to be known, and, on many 
occasions, if the patients knew the nature of their 
disease, it might sink their spirits and impede their 
recovery. This is another trait of his delicate and 
feeling mind." 

The Bible Society had ten presses at work con- 
stantly. But in spite of some efforts already made, 

* Here is another of the strange dramatic characters of 
past Quakerism. Take merely the headings for a story which 
ought to be properly told. Bom in London, 1771. Father, 
*'a select wine-merchant/' dies when the boy is seven years 
old. The boy loves the sea, goes aboard a merchantman, 
and becomes a "Middy'' in the navy before he is fourteen. 
Ship paid off when he is about twenty. Enlists as a common 
soldier ; encountered all the horrors of the campaign in the 
Netherlands in 1794, under the Duke of York ; West Indies 
and " Yellow Jack " ; a commission ; a convert to Quakerism ; 
and, of course, the resignation of his post as officer. Then, 
after a study of agriculture, appointed by Alexander I. to 
drain the great swamps round St. Petersburg ; and, at last, 
1833, went on a missionary tour through the South Sea Islands, 
in the brig Henry Freelin^, one hundred tons burden, bought 
for the purpose, thus anticipating the good Bishop Selwyn ; 
and the number of times she had to "lay to " going round 
the Horn was enough to test the courage and sincerity of any 
Apostle. He was away for nearly five years. Died in 1840. 
It is a pity that such a fife is not better known. 
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education was at a very low ebb. More than twenty 
millions of the people could not read, but Dr. Pater- 
son assures William Allen that the emperor wishes 
schools to be founded, that he has come at the very 
nick of time, and that it seems providential, — and then 
we have one of those little entries which speaks 
volumes : *' Indeed, I have a uniform and increasing 
evidence that this is a period of my life in which I 
am called upon to labour, and in a manner a little 
out of the common beaten track." I pity the man 
who can think, after reading Allen's diary, or this 
small sketch of it, that he was praising himself by 
uncUr-praising himself; but now, in his forty-ninth 
year, after such a laborious life as few have led, or 
could stand, it sounds almost ludicrous to read that 
he has reached a time of life in which he is called 
upon to labour ! How Charles Kingsley would have 
rejoiced in such a character had he known him 1 * 

Every day, and every hour, was filled up. The 
merchants, who ** lived like princes," followed Prince 
Galitzin's example by constant invitations to dinnei 
on all sides, — and as constantly refused, unless il 
seemed a duty, — but they also followed his example 
in wishing to assist the two strangers in their philan- 
tKropic efforts. And, of these, the most pressing waj 
the state of education. The books in the school! 
were mostly founded on the Voltairian principles o 
the Revolution, — a curious fact in the most absolute 
countrj'' in Europe. William Allen at once set tc 
work to form a Scripture Manual in Russ, but th< 
opposition he met with was great " Some person! 

• See "Two Years Ago," Cap. xix., p. 347, Ed. 1880. 
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totally object to all attempts to diffuse light and 
knowledge among the mass of the people ; others 
are afraid of the consequences^ as it might affect those 
who owned peasants ; and some pious and valuable 
persons hesitate lest the poor, in acquiring the faculty 
of reading, should employ it to a bad purpose. What 
I have suffered in endeavouring to convince some of 
this class, I think I shall never forget" However, 
he and his English friends 'Miterally worked night 
and day," and this Bible Manual was finished in a 
fortnight, ready for the emperor on his return to 
St Petersburg (for he had been absent from the 
capital all this time). He was so delighted with it, 
that he gave jCi»400 for the cost of the first edition. 
This little book, produced under such high pressure, 
was soon after translated into Romaic, French, Italian, 
etc^ and is now the selection used in the English 
British and Foreign School Society's schools. One 
gleam of comfort amidst perverse opposition must 
have been highly valued. Lord Strangford wrote a 
kind note from Stockholm, stating '' that the stimulus 
afforded by your visit has not yet subsided, and that 
the king, in particular, has manifested the most praise- 
worthy disposition to profit by the hints which 
yoyix practical experience in all good works enables you 
to supply^ 

But there was more comfort for this poor exile 
hungering to see his family. Baron Wylie, a Scotch- 
man, physician to the emperor, took him to a school 
for the soldiers of the guard on the British and 
Foreign School Society's plan. " It was a beautiful 
sight, and they seem to have got the plan exactly. 
Little did I think, when I endeavoured to impress 
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the importance of the subject on the mind of the 
emperor when in London, that the day would come 
when I should see the plan in its perfection at Peters 
burg. The pleasure I felt was some reward foi 
what I had suffered, in common with our little band 
since the year 1 808." 

On the I oth February, 1 8 1 9, they had their firsi 
interview with the Emperor, and William AHen'j 
account of it is so interesting, and it is so character 
istic of Czar and Quaker, that I think a somewha< 
lengthy summary will be acceptable. 

The emperor was in a small apartment, with : 
sofa in it, a table, and chairs, — the whole very nea 
and plain. He seemed quite glad to see them, ane 
invited them to sit down. No one else was presen] 
He conversed with them in the openness of friend 
ship, and seemed to retain a lively impression of th 
interview in London, and of his visit to the meetini 
for worship. " We were renewedly convinced tha 
the emperor was sensible of something of that divin 
fellowship which the sincere in heart are often pei 
mitted to experience. He loves vital religion. H 
asked Stephen if he were an ecclesiastic, and findinj 
that he was a * Minister,' he inquired if I wer 
one also. Stephen then explained our. views c 
gospel ministry, informing him that our minister 
supported themselves by their industry in their out 
ward calling." The emperor inquired minutely a 
to what they had seen, and was evidently mucl 
pleased to hear so good an account of the hospital 
and new schools. When he asked about the prisons 
William Allen writes, " He leaned over to me, an 
looked at me with fixed attention. I said that tti 
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general state of prisons was too much alike in all 
countries ; mankind had for ages been going on upon 
a system which seemed to have vengeance for its 
object, rather than reform. This plan had universally 
failed." They then described what Elizabeth Fry 
was doing in England, and it was evident that the 
emperor meant to carry out reforms wherever he 
could. When he learned that they had visited all 
the prisons, schools, etc, from Abo to St Petersburg, 
he at once asked for notes, as well as a copy of the 
Bible Manual which they had just compiled. At the 
emperor's own request they then had a little time of 
silence, when Stephen Grellet was engaged in prayer, 
the emperor kneeling beside him. At parting he 
shook hands with them ** most affectionately,'* and 
made William Allen promise that he would send him 
notes of what he saw in the rest of his dominions. 
This singular visit lasted about two hours, and the 
two Friends were more than ever impressed with the 
religious character of the Czar, and with his desire to 
do right 

It is curious that William Allen seemed to feel 
the visits to the great nobles much more formidable 
than to the emperor. Here is a very characteristic 
little bit •* Dined with the Minister of the Interior. 
I had to hand the Princess Troobetskoy into the 
dining-room. Such conspicuous positions are often 
very trying to me, but I endeavour to put the very 
best face upon the matter, and must acknowledge 
upon all tr>'ing occasions in a manner which has 
afforded peace in the retrospect." 

The visit to the Empress Mother was almost as 
important as that to her son. She seems to have 
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devoted herself heart and soul to doing good, and 
her influence was felt in all the charitable institu- 
tions. At her special request they visited St Mary's, 
a school for the daughters of artisans, entirely sup- 
ported at her expense. They were exceedingly 
pleased with it. Besides the " three R's," they were 
taught French and German, as well as knitting, 
needlework, embroidery, and drawing. Well might 
William Allen exclaim, " If some of our English 
ladies would imitate this illustrious example, how 
much purer pleasure would they receive than from 
routs and balls ! " 

In spite of all these visits to majesties and nobles, 
William Allen was learning Russ, and completing 
his Bible lessons, not only in Russ, but in modern 
Greek and Italian. With these Prince Galitzin and 
Papoff were highly delighted, and the prince said 
that if they " had done nothing but this at Petersburg, 
it was well worth while to have come." His services 
in science and education were recognized by his 
election as an honorary member of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences. 

The emperor requested a second interview, and 
he received them, with a smiling countenance, in the 
same room as before. " I could but think," says 
William Allen, "that from its simplicity it might 
be an excellent pattern for many members of our 
Society ! " The emperor had already put into 
operation six schools for the poorest class of girls, 
wished to have a School Society established, 
but under the direction of a " Friend," agreed that 
a ** middle-class " would be of use in Russia, 
talked of Owen's plans at Lanark, of which he 
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had read, and then entered on his own reh'gious 
experience. No one could be Imn^jflncd 1ch.h likely 
to assist him than the Empress Catherine. He had 

not had a Bible till i8i2» and as soon as he bep^an 
to read it, he said, "I devoured it" Before they 
parted, as before, the emperor asked for a silent 
time, and William Allen offered prayer, under a 

sense of its being an " awful " responsibility. The 
emperor knelt by him, was much affected, raised his 
hand to his lips, and hurried out of the room. ^ We 
returned to our lodgings," writes the good man, 
" with hearts full of Divine peace. We both agreed 
that this one interview was worth all that we had 
suffered in coming here, and all the sacrifices we 
had made. It Is marvellous to us how, from time 
to time, upon all important occasions, we are favoured 
with wisdom and strengt'h by our Great Master, just 
sufficient for the trial. The work is His, and the 
praise is His aloiter Again I repeat the words, " I 
pity the man," the man who can only see imperial 
hypocrisy on one side, and Quaker gullibility on the 
other. But, my doubting friend, you are placed on 
the horns of a dilemma. It is not merely the emperor, 
nor the King of Sweden, but royalties, princes, 
nobles, and shrewd scientific men, wherever this 
man went, who made much of him. It is either, 
then, that this representative of a small sect, cut ofT 
from all chance of political influence, was so powerful 
that all these people of high estate had to stoop to 
the most shameful hypocrisy in order to get his good 
word ; or, they saw the absolute earnestness, the 
genius, combined with the shrewd practical know- 
ledge, the simplicity, and self-sacrifice of the man 
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and honoured him accordingly. Had I not recently 
seen some remarks rcdecting on the empcror*s cha- 
racter, I should not have said another word on the 
subject. 

It was necessary at last to say farewell to their 
many friends, — to Baron Wylie, who wished him to 
bring back his. daughter and settle for awhile, as 
they might do so much good ; to Lord Cathcart, 
who brought ti pansport for the two Friends, aa well 
as a special letter to the ambassador at Constanti- 
nople ; to Prince Galitzin, who furnished them with 
letters of introduction to all governors of provinces 
on their route ; to the Minister of the Interior, who 
gave them an imperative order for horses everywhere; 
and, of course, to their more immediate friends the 
Vennings, and others with whom they used to worship 
at the little meeting at Daniel Wheeler's. 

They started from St. Petersburg in the middle 
of March on their long journey for Constantinople 
and Odessa. Those who only travel in the wcll- 
warmcd carriages on the Russian railroads now can 
have little conception of what the journey to Moscow 
was then. It took our friends about ten days, in- 
cluding a couple of days' stoppage at Novgorod and 
Tver. The vehicle was a kabitka, a kind of sledge, 
furnished with long outriggers on each side to prevent 
being overset (just like the catamarans of the Pacific), 
and drawn by three horses. The luggage was stowed 
at the bottom, over which was placed a hair-mattress 
with pillows. Then the travellers, enveloped in wolf 
skins, with heavy fur boots on, lay down at full 
length, covered themselves with their cloaks and 
other wraps, with a double mat, to keep out the 
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cold and snow, tucked well in over everything ; and 
being in, they had to keep there day and night, 
except at the stations where the horses were changed, 
or when they got out for refreshment. 

" Hear the* sledges with the bells, silver bells ; 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells ! " 

Very good, if gliding over smooth crisp snow, 
going to, or returning from, a pleasant party ! Our 
travellers had the bells, but as to the merriment, it 
was '' another guess sort of business knocking about 
among icebergs." * The snow road was marked out 
by boughs of fir, and every mile or two they were 
liable to plump down into holes from four to ten 
feet in depth. Then, if the horses could not scramble 
out, they had all to get out and put their shoulders 
to the sledge ; or, peradventure, if the shafts were 
broken during the night, creep back under their 
coverings, and wait quietly for daylight. The Valdai 
Hills, the central watershed of Russia, the Great' 
Divide, extend about thirty miles, and had to be 
crossed. They proved " really formidable from the 
snow and the ice," and the sledge, in spite of its 
''wings" or outriggers, was in constant danger of 
being upset ; and yet the range of hills is scarcely 
three times the height of our St Paul's Cathedral ! 

Two incidents on the road. At Novgorod there 
were no beds. " Russian lords brought their own 
bedding," as the surly landlord explained. 

At Tver, out of the 283 infants admitted into 
the Foundling Hospital, 248 had died.f 

♦ Cf. "Westward Ho! " Ed. i860, p. 265. 
t The history of the branch establishment of the Foundling^ 
Hospital at Ackworth is not so bad as this, but it was bad 
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On arriving at Moscow they at once delivered 
their letters of introduction to the great officials, 
civil, military, and police. Without these letters, he 
says, they could have done little or nothing. As it 
was, everything was open to them, and the usual 
round of inspection began. " Our service leads us 
to dungeons as well as palaces," he says, but 
happily, with the exception of the "siesgas," or 
police-cells, almost every other public institution was 
found in admirable order. The Empress Mother 
was here, as at St. Petersburg, the pervading spirit 
in all good works. Hear what this shrewd and 
thoroughly business-like man says of her : " I have 
not heard of any woman in the world who is so 
heartily, so incessantly, and so extensively engaged 
in works of benevolence as the worthy mother of 
the good Alexander." 

William Allen sent her an able report of what 
they had seen, praising where praise was due, but 
not hesitating to criticise freely where he thought 
improvement necessary. 

Then, on the 30th of April, they started from 
Moscow after a month's stay there, amidst the kind 
adieux of the many friends they had made. They 
had a britzka with four horses abreast Their route 
was towards Ekaterinoslav, on the Lower Dnieper, 
for, though not yet a founder of colonies, William 
Allen was bent on seeing colonies at home in full 
work. The journey was one of several hundred 
miles, and one of considerable interest ; but space 



enough. See " A History of Ackworth School," by Henry 
Thompson. Harris & Co., London. 
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forbids more than a reference to Toula, the Birming- 
ham of Russia. It was the first time they had 
received rudeness. 

On going to the tribunal to inquire for the 
governor, the clerks began to snigger and hiss, for 
the two friends wore their hats on. In vain did 
they explain that the emperor had received them 
with their hats on, as they were flatly told they lied. 
Then William Allen inquired whether they were to 
write to Prince Galitzin to say that his letter of 
introduction was refused, and that they had never 
been treated anywhere in such a manner. The 
deputy-governor now came forward, and was all 
civility, — but they were not favourably impressed 
with Toula ; everything was evidently brushed up 
before they visited an institution. 

Speaking of the huge school for the sons of 
priests the entry is : "I have no doubt that many of 
those children at a future day will recollect the two 
poor Quakers, and be curious to know something 
about them." 

It took them over a fortnight's pretty constant 
driving to reach Ekaterinoslav, for some distance 
over the great grass Steppes of Southern Russia, 
but all privations and hardships were forgotten in 
the welcome they received from General Con tineas, 
Superintendent of the Colonies. " I was sure, 
before he said a word, that he was our man." 
William Allen's insight into his character proved 
correct, and they corresponded till the general's 
death in 1830. 

These settlements have been so well described 
by Wallace and others, that I need not enter into 
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particulars except so far as they concerned our travel- 
lers * It is sufficient to say» that as this part of the 
country was very thinly populated, the emperor 
(as well as some of his predecessors,) encouraged 
immigration or migration as much as possible, for 
the most part of those persecuted in other coun- 
tries, or sufferers by the campaign in Russia itself, 
— ^.^., Germans, Bulgarians, Greeks, or the burned- 
out people of Smolensko. The most remarkable 
and most flourishing were those of the Mennonitcs, 
who came chiefly from the district round Dantzic 
in Prussia, Their religious views were very similar 
to those of " Friends," which led to considerable 
persecution in that land of soldiers, for they would 
not bear arms. But in time the King of Prussia 
found he was losing thousands of his most indus- 
trious and best-conducted subjects, and tried to stop 
this emigration, — but as each family got about 1 50 
acres of excellent land for a few shillings a year, 
with only such extras as pur Angle forefathers had 
to bear, — the duty of keeping up the roads and 
bridges, — and as all had the free exercise of their 
religion, besides many other privileges and advan- 
tages, they were still arriving in large numbers.f 

General Contineas went with the two Friends 
amongst these colonies, where they found gardens 
and nurseries formed by him in order to supply the 
colonists, and William Allen gladly promised to send 



♦ See Wallace's *' Russia,'' Cap. xix., xx., xxiv., etc. 

t It should be observed, that whilst thus subjected to the 
hrig-bot and burh-bot^ they were exempted from the third 
element of the Trinoda Necessitas — the old English Fyrd 
— or duty of militaiy service. ' 
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out a supply of seeds and plants. He saw that 
these cottages were neat and clean, each with its 
barn, granary, and well-stocked garden ; that there 
was the appearance of comfort and thrift every- 
where, and also the careful education of the children ; 
in fact, all he saw so pleased him, that he hardly 
knew how to keep his " letter in moderate compass." 
They had several religious meetings in the different 
villages, Stephen Grellet being the chief speaker, 
and they were struck with the earnestness of the 
people and their preachers. The latter have no 
distinguishing dress, and receive no pay. Even the 
bishop might be seen holding the plough. 

On the 31st of May they took leave of these 
interesting people with much regret, both they and 
their excellent superintendent showing great affec- 
tion for the two Apostles, as Contineas called them. 
The visit was long remembered by them, whilst it 
decided the question of colonies at home in 
William Allen's mind, and which he turned to 
account at Lindiield two years later. 

They were bound for the Crimea, especially to 
Simferopol and Sebastopol. To most Englishmen 
the former will probably be quite unknown, the 
latter will be remembered for generations as the 
central spot round which raged the great Russian 
War of 1854-5. To our travellers the interest 
in the Peninsula lay chiefly in the people they met, 
and, if one may allude to so small a matter, they 
had their first view of mountains, such as they were, 
since leaving Abo, 2,000 miles away. 

At Simferopol they found a colony of Malakins^ 
— spiritual Christians, — very similar in principles to 
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the MennoniteSy but Russian immigrants from dif- 
ferent provinces, — and separatists from the Greek 
Church, rejecting its ceremonies, pictures, and 
adoration of the saints, and taking the Scriptures as 
their rule of faith. They were not in as flourishing 
circumstances as the Mennonites, but there were a 
number of Don Cossacks and ex-officers amongst 
them. 

Another sect, the Duhoborki, had a flourishing 
settlement, but gave as much pain to the travellers 
as the others gave pleasure. This sect quoted texts, 
and talked vaguely of religion, but could scarcely be 
considered Christians. 

The Sabbatarians also professed to be Christians, 
more or less. They were true at least to their name, 
for they observed the real Sabbath, the seventh day. 
They also maintained that the Jewish dispensation 

was not fully abrogated by Christ. 

% % « « « 

Once more the journey was resumed, and on the 
1 8th of June they reached Kherson, and of course 
went to see the monument to John Howard. Some 
visitor had inscribed on the simple obelisk three 
words, surely applicable to each of the two Friends, 
" Propter alios vixit" 

It sounds strange now to read of Odessa, the great 
corn port, as " quite a new place." Its growth was 
quicker even than that of Middlesborough-on-Tecs, 
for in 1 79 1 there was no house there, and in 1819 
there were 40,000 people. Of course there was the 
usual visit to the institutions, one of which, the Lyceum 
de Richelieu, gave him a hint for the boarding school 
he founded at Lindfield : " The boys who have dis- 
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tinguished themselves during the week dine with the 
governor on first-day; a// tlu pupils have little separate 
apartfnents*^ 

Having done everything they could on behalf of 
the Malakins, and. despatched the report to the 
emperor, the travellers sailed for Constantinople, not 
wiUiout fears of the plague, then rife in the Levant ; 
fears not likely to be allayed at once in William 
Allen's mind on finding himself called upon to pre- 
scribe, not only for some of the crew, but for his 
beloved companion. 

At Constantinople, as everywhere, they received 
the utmost kindness. Mr. Black, a resident on the 
high ground, offered them the use of his house ; 
Sir Robert and Lady Liston begged them to come 
every day to dinner and walk in their grounds when- 
ever they pleased ; the Russian ambassador had 
orders from Prince Galitzin to show them " every 
imaginable attention'' \ whilst all the other ambassadors 
seemed glad to see them. Little other comfort was 
to be received in Constantinople. " There was not 
the least classification in the prison, which is ex- 
tremely filthy," is the comment on, apparently, the 
only Turkish institution visited." It must have * 
afforded him great pleasure to do something in 
return for Lady Liston's kindness, to put her voltaic 
batteries in order, make oxygen, hydrogen, and other 
gases, and give a chemical entertainment for her at 
the embassy. 

They then sailed for Smyrna and the Island of 
Scio. It will be remembered that Greece and all 
the Grecian islands were then under the rule of the 
Porte. Every where, however, where the two Friends 
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had met Greeks, in the Crimea, Odessa, Constanti- 
nople, and Smyrna, they found great earnestness ia 
starting schools and Bible societies. But most d. 
all was this the case at Scio, then containing aboit 
1 10,000 inhabitants, of whom nearly four-fifths woe 
Greeks, and far ahead of any other place within the 
limits of old Greece in enterprise and intclligenct 
The travellers found the British and Foreign Sdwol 
Society's system in use, but the Bible was not used 
in the schools. Then these two devoted men got 
two Greek Testaments, and sat up two nights and a 
day pasting the texts on paper, and completing a 
Bible Manual, similar to the Russian one they had 
made. Astonished and delighted, the good Pro- 
fessor Bambas exclaimed, " Surely Divine Providcna 
has sent you here." 

William Allen thus sums up his impression of the 
people of Scio, and what he had seen of their country- 
men so far : " The Greeks are a people worth caring 
for, and wide is the field of usefulness." He also 
promised to raise a subscription in England to enable 
Bambas to print the Scripture Lessons. 

Whether that subscription ever reached is doubtful 
for within six months after this date the Turks gav( 
an example of their manner of caring for the Greek 
on a somewhat extensive scale. Hardly had Willian 
Allen reached home than he had to record, " Bai 
news from Smyrna ; the Turks have shut up ou 
schools there and at Scio ; the supporters of theci 
are driven away or murdered, and the old Patriarcl 
at Constantinople is beheaded. Poor Bambas ha 
been obliged to flee from Scio." In a few month 
more it was necessary to raise a subscription, bu 
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not for Bible Lessons. A committee was formed, and 
in the appeal for subscriptions occur these words 
referring to Scio : — 

^ This island, the central point in modern Greece 
of civilization and refinement, the seat of reviving 
literature, the favourite abode of the most opulent 
families, is become a waste and nearly desolate spot ; 
its comparatively extensive city a heap of ruins.*' 

The Turks understand the use of one instrument 
thoroughly, and they used it accordingly. They 
literally swept Scio with the besom of destruction. 
Out of the 1 1 0,000 inhabitants were left from 8oo 
to 1,200. Above 40,000 were massacred, and 48,000 
sold as slaves ! 

Little thinking of what was so soon to come, 
the two Quakers sailed from the island in the 
middle of August The boat was miserably manned, 
and they took eleven days to reach Athens instead 
of five or six. They called at a number of islands 
in the Cyclades, everywhere carrying out the objects 
for which they had come. Reaching Athens at last, 
they found " a sort of an inn," where they had two 
rooms, but no beds. They had not undressed for 
eleven days ! The Athens of that time was very 
different from its present appearance : it was a 
miserable little town of about 8,000 inhabitants, of 
whom only three-fourths were Greeks ; everything 
betokened Turkish rule, and the consequent degrada- 
tion of the ruled. It was just the same all across 
the Morea to Patras. No countiy, Allen exclaims, 
needs a system of universal education more than 
this. Their long and cruel state of subjugation had 
made the people utterly deceitful 
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From Patras they crossed over to Zante, intending 
to visit several of the Ionian Isles, then ** happily 
under the government of Great Britain." After a 
quarantine of fifteen days, they were cordially received 
by the Governor, Colonel Patrick Ross, who was 
anxious to learn the British School system, and have 
it established throughout the islands. William Allen 
gave all the assistance he could, hoping it would 
react on Greece. But now, in the midst of notices 
of visits to great personages, and of his plans for 
the education of the poor children, etc., come in 
occasional hints, day after day, about himself, — *• felt 
the effects of yesterday's efforts," "headache," 
" feverish," " incapable of doing anything all the 
evening." But he struggled on four days longer, 
when, on the i8th of September, William Allen was 
utterly prostrated by the island fever, and the 
doctor hinted to Stephen Grellet that it might end 
fatally. Everything that kindness and skill could 
suggest was done for him. The governor had him 
carried up to his house, and he and Mrs. Ross 
treated him as though he were a near relation.* 
They had one ally, however, that they did not know 
of — the calm assurance of the patient that he would 
recover. He did recover, well enough to proceed in 
a few weeks to Corfu, where he found the Governor, 
Sir Thomas Maitland, the Greek archbishop, and 
others all anxious to assist him personally, as well 
as in his labours about the Bible Society and educa- 

* Colonel, afterwards Major-General Sir Patrick Ross, kept 
up a warm correspondence with William Allen from this time, 
and was about to pay him a visit, when he was shocked to hear 
of his death. 
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tion. He had the satisfaction of seeing everything 
put in train, his Scripture Lessons printed, etc., and 
the convalescent could write with pleasure, ''This 
was a good morning's work." 

It was apparently at Corfu the two Friends parted, 
after their long companionship. On the 14th of 
November William Allen sailed for Malta, and of 
course was interested in such a place and with such 
a history. But although he stayed over a fortnight, 
he could make little way against the superstition of 
the natives, and the opposition of a high official to 
his educational plans. 

At the beginning of January 1820 he entered 
Rome, after a quarantine of twenty-one days at Civita 
Vecchia, during which time he prepared the Italian 
Scripture Lessons, and studied Kio's tables so 
thoroughly that he adds, *' I m<idc myself completely 
master of the lunars." 

William Allen was now bound for home ; his 
mission proper was practically over. Into the 
details of his journey, however vividly described, it 
is not needful to enter. He took the usual route 
through Italy, unable to do much there to further 
schools, for it was in the days of the temporal 
power of the Pope. On reaching Geneva, in the 
beginning of February, he paid a pious pilgrimage 
to the grave of his late wife. It was a solemn three- 
quarters of an hour, during which he " felt broken 
and contrited," but comforted " by the unshaken 
conviction that her dear spirit had entered into the 
joy of her Lord," and he prayed that he might be 
enabled to dedicate the remainder of his days to His 
service. 
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The two Friends met again at Geneva, only to 
part again, Grellct continuing his mission throughout 
Europe, and William Allen setting out on his week's 

drive to Paris, where he found great progress had 
been made in ihd eutiiblUhmmife pf Bdmols on the 
British system. The long, long journey was at last 
finished on the 26th of February, 1.820. He found 
his aged mother feeble, but well, considering her 
years, and the rest of the household well also. With 
gratitude and thanksgiving to his Almighty Pre- 
server, he records : " I surrendered up all into His 
hands, and He has returned it to me again with 

interest." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

William Allen was no sooner at home than the 
round of unceasing work began again — lectures, 
chemical experiments, the Borough Road school 
and its system, Bible Society, capital punishment, 
etc., etc. In addition to all this a deputation from 
his " Monthly Meeting " called at Plough Court, to 
.inform him that he was discharged from his duty 
of "Elder," and recorded as a "Minister in unity,"* 
and he says of it, " I am now placed in an awful 
situation." His labours, as a preacher of the 
Quakers, were largely increased, and some details 
with be found in the next chapter. The enormous 
correspondence that sprang out of his year and a 
half of devotion to good works abroad, ' including 
//^;/^j/ politics, became too much even for him, and his 
post of Universal Letter Writer was put in Commis- 
sion. It was actually necessary to do so, and a 



* For these, and other technical terms, see next chapter. 
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committee of eleven of his Quaker friends was 
formed, who met periodically at each other's houses, 
to keep open the channel of communication for the 
circulation of books, and to collect and diffuse 
information on the subjects in which William Allen 
was so interested. 

There is one significant entry towards the end of 
the year of his return : ** I am taking lessons in the 
Russian language, and daily devote an hour and a 
half before breakfast to French and German." The 
long training in travel all over Europe, the knowledge 
of several languages, his thoroughly practical character, 
and his intimate acquaintance with so many eminent 
persons, fitted William Allen for his visit to the 
Congress of Verona, under the title of " Courier to 
the Duke of Wellington" (see pp. 90-92), and 
appropriately, for it was the Duke who made out 
his route, and ordered all his letters to be forwarded 
with his own dispatches. His principal object was, 
under a sense of duty, to meet the emperor at 
Vienna, so as to interest him in the abolition of 
slavery, the cause of the down-trodden Greeks, the 
Russian colonies, and education. 

So, with the encouragement and assistance of the 
Russian ambassador, of Earl Bathurst, of the 
duke, of his friends, and of his aged mother, began 
Jountey /J^., on 6th September, 1822, in company . 
with his nephew, Daniel Hanburj'. They reached 
Vienna on the 27th, and the emperor, on hearing 
of it, at once sent to appoint an interview for that 
evening. He was received in the same friendly 
manner as before. To save time he came prepared 
with a list of the subjects that he wished to lay 
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before the emperor. The first was the colonies in 
South Russia which he had visited (p. 133-5), and 
laboured, not in vain, on their behalf. He also 
submitted his plans for colonics at home, with 
drawings of the cottages, etc., and pointed out that 
they might be easily adapted to Russia, and that, if 
they were, the profit to the seigneurs would be 
increased, and the peasants prepared for freedom. 
To this the emperor fully agreed ; and added on the 
next subject, that the schools on the British system 
were flourishing, and that he had insisted that the 
Scripture Lessons made by Allen and Grellet were 
to be used throughout his dominions. 

The slave trade was the next topic, and the 
emperor said he was quite at one with him, and 
asked him to go to Verona to urge the matter with 
the Duke of Wellington, and to have facts ready to 
answer the French (the only great nation that would 
not agree to treat slavers as pirates, or at least as 
outlaws). 

The massacre at Scio and the oppression of the 
Greeks was next touched on, but whilst deeply 
grieved, he said that should he interfere it might 
bring on a general war. Several other subjects were 
discussed, and it was evident that the emperor 
really did take a deep interest in all that William 
Allen brought before him, as he writes : " There 
was such a sweetness to be felt, that all fear was 
taken away, and we conversed with the familiarity 
of friends and acquaintances." After a short religious 
service they parted, with the understanding that they 
were to meet again ; and, if possible, at Verona. 

Next he paid an important visit to Prince 
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Esterhazy. He showed himself very liberal for an 
Austrian officer of that day. Agreed with William 
Allen about the slave trade, was greatly interested 
in the plan of a prison shown him, and wished to 
correspond with him on the subject ; and took in 
good part a severe stricture on the narrow-minded 
bigotry of the Austrian Government, especially in 
the ** shutting up of the schools at Milan, which had 
excited feelings of strong disgust in England." The 
prince explained that it was only through fear of 
the principles which brought about the French 
Revolution. 

The emperor again sent for William Allen, and 
proved that he had been already active on several 
of the points he urged. After much interesting 
conversation, " in perfect freedom," the emperor 
rang for tea, but there was sugar in both cups. 
On understanding the case, he immediately ordered 
another, without sugar. Here was a text to hand, 
duly improved, on behalf of the poor Africans. 
They then got on religious topics. How interesting 
would be a verbatim report of what followed : " He 
then opened his whole heart to me, and told me of 
his trials and temptations." How interesting also 
a report of what William Allen had said when he 
concluded with the words, that " though I was 
conscious of being a very weak and feeble instrument, 
I believed that our Divine Master had sent me to 
comfort and encourage hintr The emperor replied, 
^ I believe so," and embraced and kissed him. 

The visit to the Duke of Wellington was, as 
might be expected, very much to the point. He 
was very kind, and when his humble-minded visitor 
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said It would be very disagreeable to go to Verona 
if he should be thought meddlesome or intrusive, 
and would much rather not go, unless he could be 
useful, the sharp, crisp answer was just like the duke*s 
orders of the day. If Allen did not wish to go it 
was no business of his to press it, but having so 
many things to attend to, and not being thoroughly 
versed in the slave-trade question, he particularly 
wished Allen to be present to assist him. 

The great commander prevailed. 

Thousands of refugee Greeks were at this time 
passing through Austria, but so little tolerated, that 
the Greeks settled in Austria were forbidden to raise 
subscriptions for them. William Allen, through 
Prince Esterhazy, changed all that, and gained 
more, — the grant of passports for them to Leghorn, 
(though to no portion of the Adriatic). " This is a 
very great thing gained. The prince says he is 
glad 1 have been here, and that hereafter any 
suggestion of mine will be listened to by him." 

For Verona he started, accordingly, by way of 
Lintz and Munich, henceforth with his special 
passport, countersigned by the Austrian Minister, 
as " Courier to the Duke of Wellington," — through the 
Tyrol to Brenzoll, where he learned that the British 
Minister at Munich was right, that he could go in no 
other capacity. The imperial train of carriages was 
in front, and he had to submit to having the letter- 
bag fastened to his carriage. It was an advantage. 
He got horses, after much difficulty, when a person 
who had started from the same inn and had arrived 
first stood at the horses' heads and refused to let 
them go on. "The driver said I was di courier ; he 

10 
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said I was not, when I quietly beckoned to him, 
and showed him the official character in which the 
British Minister at Munich had placed me, and he 
immediately gave way." 

1822. On the 17th of October the "Courier" 
entered Verona, and speedily had an interview with 
his chief. The duke was cordial, but as usual hit 
the nail on the head. It was not enough to consider 
what was desirable, but what was practicable. To 
make the slave trade piracy might involve war with 
France. That the present Congress differed from 
that of 1815, where eight powers were represented, 
— here there were only five, — and that so far from this 
Congress interfering with the internal management 
of states, "I am here," said the Duke, "as one to 
prevent such interference."* When it was urged 
tliat the expectations of the English people were 
high on the subject, at least as to the four powers. 
Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, hoping 
that they would put their own .subjects, who were 
slavers, out of the protection of the law, the duke 
said he was aware he was " in no enviable situation." 

Not being satisfied yet, on the day when he 
heard some one call out " Allen " in the street, and 
found it was the duke (p. 92), he obtained from him 
an introduction to the French Ambassador, Count 
Montmorenci, on whom he pressed the subject so 



* The duke was hinting at his instructions from Canning, 
that all nations should be allowed freedom of choice as to their 
own government, especially as he found that the real question 
before the G>ngress was not that of the oppressed Greeks, but 
a request from, France to join the " Legitimists " in putting 
down free thought and free action in Spain. 
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plainly, that the count acknowledged something 
ought to be done. In a few days the duke gave 
him the pleasing intelligence that he had received 
instructions to urge the matter of piracy, and he cer- 
tainly should do it. William Allen, writing of the duke, 
says : " I believe he has a very difficult part to act 
with regard to France, but that he is sincerely with 
us in wishing for a final and an immediate abolition." 
The intimacy which sprang up between these two 
men, the Iron Duke and the man of peace, is almost 
as striking as the confidential friendship with the 
emperor. The duke invited him to dinner to meet 
some of the great people at the Congress, but, whilst 
gratefully acknowledging the kindness, the good 
man begged to decline. He was particularly obliged 
for the duke's kind permission to call on him when- 
ever he thought desirable, but as, after all, he was 
only a humble individual, it was best for him to 
remain rather in the shade, except where duty called 
him. The duke appreciated his motive, and one can 
easily imagine the way in which he expressed himself, 
— " Humph ! Well, Allen, maybe youVe right" 

In a farewell visit — ** a most satisfactory interview" 
— he told the duke that he was about to leave Verona, 
as General Macaulay, who knew all about the slave 
trade, was remaining. He then opened up a fresh 
question, the state of the Waldenses in Piedmont 
near Turin, whom he was going to visit. The duke 
said the subject would come before the Congress, 
and promised him a letter to the British Minister at 
Turin, the Hon. W. Hill, and also requested that if 
he learned anything of importance he would write 
to himself. ** 1 expressed my joy that the matter 
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was in his hands/' and then he touched on a subject 
which few plain civilians would have cared to broach 
to the duke in those days, for the duke was very 
conservative by nature, and had, perhaps almost 
unknown to himself, a sympathy with the Divine 
right of kings, and was in no wise partial to Reform 
Bills. 

However, William Allen expressed his belief that 
Austria, the King of Sardinia, and the King of the 
two Sicilies, had united to put down all inquiry as 
dangerous, under the pretext of secret societies and 
revolutionary principles, consequently, were trying to 
prevent the circulation of the Bible, to suppress the 
education of the masses, to muzzle the press, and so 
shut out the light To his great comfort, the duke 
reprobated this narrow-minded policy as injurious, 
even to themselves, and added, ** We are here to pre- 
vent the Great Powers from oppressing the Lesser, 
to prexfent interference** And William Allen said to 
him a few words which the duke probably never 
had addressed to him before or after this interview : 
" May the Lord bless thy endeavours to preserve 
the peace of Europe/' And he adds, " We then 
parted, I trust with mutual feelings of respect ; his 
expressions of regard appeared to be not merely 
complimentary." The lecturer for so many years at 
Guy's was a reader of character. 

After the leave-taking with the duke, there is one 
characteristic little paragraph worth preserving, as it 
shows the scientific man cropping up in the midst of 
his position as a Quaker diplomatist : " I went to call 
on Sir James Wylie (the emperor's Scotch physician), 
and told him I had taken leave of the Duke of 
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Wellington, and now only waited the emperor's 
pleasure, if he wished to see me again. Examined 
the water of the Adigc with Sir James ; it is sur- 
prisingly pure, containing only a slight trace of 
sulphuric acid, but no muriatic salts." 

Before his final interview with the emperor, 
Oscar, the Crown Prince of Sweden, sent him a note 
making an appointment. Of course the prince had 
heard of the visit to Norway and Sweden. William 
Allen speaks of the visit in pleasant terms. ** He is 
a fine young man, and received me in a very kind 
and sociable manner. We had some conversation 
about colonies at home, particularly as applicable to 
Norway, and I am to send him my project when it 
is perfected ; he seems heartily with us in good 
things. This interview was like opening the door 
afresh " ; a.td then crops up again a little bit of the 
old scientific Adam : •* He is the pupil of Berzelius " I 

(p. 5 SO 

Two weighty interviews remained for William 

Allen. No sooner had he left the duke than the 

emperor sent for him. The old subjects were gone 

over, — colonies, education, etc., with the addition of 

a scheme for producing oil, silk, etc., in the Crimea. 

And then William Allen showed his courage and his 

absolute obedience to what he considered his sense 

of duty, and the emperor proved his willingness to 

receive anything said in such a spirit. 

" I ventured to relieve my mind with regard to two 

subjects which had oppressed me very much when 

travelling through Russia : the first was the general 

and almost universal use of brandy among the 

poor; and the second, the corruption throughout 
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all departments of government, arising from the 
insufficiency of the amount of salaries." 

The answer quite relieved him on the first point. 
The emperor said it was a subject very near to his 
heart, and that he had put down a great number of 
the spirit shops. But as to the other matter, "he 
looked very grave ; considering it, as indeed it is,- a 
point of great difficulty." The sums required to 
make the salaries what they ought to be would be 
so enormous, that he does not know how they could 
be raised ; he, however, hoped to do it by degrees, 
and for this purpose he is making retrenchments iti 
diflerent departments. And, in conclusion, he added, 
" Since my interview with you I have felt strengthened ; 
God has heard your prayers ; continue to pray for 



me. 



The second interview at Verona was even more 
interesting. "The dear emperor received me most 
cordially I " " Dear emperor," — and this from a 
man who would not budge an inch from his prin- 
ciples for king or kaiser I Then, as the old stories 
used to put it, they sat down and drank tea, the 
emperor showing his considerate kindness by re- 
membering one cup was to be without sugar. William 
Allen then touched upon the Waldcnses, which led 
to the question of liberty of conscience. The 
emperor turned to a French Testament, i Cor. 
xiv. 33, "For God is not the Author of confusion, 
but of peace." He, therefore, thought the magistrates 
should take the matter up if the religion of a country 
were attacked. To which his visitor answered that, 
comparing Christianity now with its primitive purity, 
it was evident that it had become corrupted ; but if 
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it were unlawful to deviate from the religion of the 
state, all reform of the Church would be impossible ; 
great tenderness ought to be shown to those dis- 
senting from an established Church, for, however 
humble, they might be instruments in the hands of 
the great Head of the Church. As William Allen 
says, he felt it was very tender ground, but the 
emperor seemed satisfied. 

The next point was far more delicate — ^^the dis* 
charge of the burden on his mind about the emperor 
himself. Might he speak freely > " Certainly ; I 
not only respect you, but / lave you from t/u bottom 
of my lieartr The gist of what he had to say was 
his anxiety that the emperor " might be preserved 
from committing himself with otlurs^ whose views 
and principles were not so pure as his own " ; that 
he wished him to keep himself as independent as 
possible, for that others would be glad to make use 
of his name and character to forward their views ; 
and that the Lord would never fail those who put 
their whole trust and dependence in Him. 

The emperor then alluded to the difficulty in 
concentrating his thoughts " without words or some- 
thing to fix the mind upon ; how is it with you?" 
William Allen told him very candidly that he often 
felt the same difficulty ; that his thoughts often 
wandered for an hour together, without feeling much 
Divine consolation at the time ; but afterwards he 
had had an inward assurance that the struggle was 
accepted. The great object was to pour out the 
soul to our heavenly Father, and patiently wait for 
what He might administer. Mental prayer might 
be offered even in the discharge of outward duties. 
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The emperor expressed himself much gratified, 
saying, " This is just what I wanted." After a prayer, 
WiUiam Allen says, " When I rose he embraced and 
kissed me three times, saying, 'Remember mo to 
your family,-— I should like to know them. Ah I 
when and where shall we meet again ? * " Never 
again in this world I the death of the emperor, 
which took place in 1825, ''putting an end to this 
singular friendship between a Russian emperor and 
an English tradesman, a powerful despot and a 
plain Friend " (Dunn). True I it was a singular 
friendship ; but there was scarcely a sovereign in 
Europe whom William Alien did not visit, and who 
did not receive him in a friendly or even affectionate 
manner. In spite of his Quaker peculiarities about 
the hat and the thou^ every one saw at once that he 
was a true Christian gentleman^ sacrificing money, 
time, and home comforts disinterestedly for the sake 

of the human race everywhere. 

« * « « « 

On November ist, 1822, William Allen left Verona 
for Turin, to complete o/»e more of the great objects 
of his mission. On presenting his letter of introduc- 
tion from the Duke of Wellington, he was welcomed 
gladly by the British ambassador, the Hon. W. Hill. 
•• He is a man of very pleasing manners," writes 
Allen, " and I instantly perceived that way was 
made for me with him." It was agreed that the 
minister's secretary should go with him to one of 
the Waldenses, and so he obtained a letter to the 
pastor at La Tour. The Vaudois Valley is on. the 
extreme w6st of Savoy, lying between the magnificent 
Monte Viso and the sources of the Dora Ripiara, on 
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which Turin i.s situated. Every reader will remember 
Miitoirs sonnet beginning — 

** Avon^c, O Lord, Thy Hlnuj;fhti\*cd Baints, whose bones 
r Jo scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Even them who kept Thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathorn worMhipped Mtockit and stones." 

lie will also remember Cromwell's very plain hint 
concerning the walls of St. Angclo and English 
cannon if the persecution continued. 

A more peaceful method was now being tried 
by William Allen. He went amongst the poor 
people, and saw for himself that, whilst Naf>oleon 
had placed them on the same footing as their Roman 
Catholic neighbours, now their schools on the 
British system were being shut up, and their testi- 
mony of no avail in a court of justice. The priest, 
who could scarcely read, proclaimed from the pulpit 
that they were " Enfans du Diable," and, in a word, 
they were now dreading to be deprived even of their 
property. 

William Allen called on one of the elders whilst 
the family were at supper, which they were eating 
very contentedly, and in which he joined, to their 
great pleasure. It consisted of boiled chesnuts. 
The light came from oil squeezed out of walnuts, 
in lamps of the old Roman shape. He found, that 
the general rendezvous in winter was the stable, 
and he describes the scene thus : — 

Two or three cows were lying down, a woman 
was spinning, and the rest of the family sitting on 
a litter of leaves of trees and of Indian corn. Here, 
in the long winter evenings, they read the Scriptures 
and books of piety, and sang Psalms, especially on 
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the Sunday. " Here, too, they performed all the 
work which can be done in such a situation, but I 
think tluy might be taught a better metltod. In the 
countenances of many of these poor people there 
is an expression of innocence, of simplicity, and of 
sweetness, which forms a most striking contrast to 
that of their Roman Catholic neighbours, in whom 
the eflccts of ignorance are shown in every feature." 
Further, every Vaudois child was taught to read, 
not one in ten of their Romanist neighbours. 

When at Verona, William touched on this sub- 
ject of the Vaudois, or Waldenses, in his conferences 
with the emperor. It was all new to him, and he 
was greatly interested. Now, William Allen wrote 
him a long letter, putting in plain terms the horrible 
suflerings these poor people had to undergo. This 
letter, with one for the duke, was forwarded by 
special courier from Turin. The emperor was out 
when it arrived, but at two o'clock in the morning 
Baron Wylie " found him sitting over it in 
tears " ! 

Again the plain honest man prevailed. The 
emperor took up the subject, so did Wellington, 
so did Canning, then Prime Minister, and, in the 
end, the Vaudois gained even more privileges than 
William Allen ever hoped for. 

The mission might now be considered completed. 
The homeward route was full of interest, for it took 
many days by private carriage, instead of an 
express train. But at Stuttgardt he had an inter- 
view with the King and Queen of Wurtemburg, to 
-whom he spoke in a way which sovereigns, in 
the days of the Holy Alliance, were little accus- 
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tomcd to hear. " I remarked, in substance, that 
the business of civil governors was the protection 
of the people in their rights and privileges, and to 
sec that no one trespassed upon another, but that 
they had nothing to do in matters of religion, 
provided that the good order of the community 
was not disturbed." This was taken exceedingly 
well, and after an hour and a half of useful and 
pleasant conversation, the sovereigns shook hands 
cordially with their visitor. But a postscript might 
be added : " I was careful not to make things 
tedious, and offered several times to rise, but the 
king would not let me go. They also agreed with 
me, that unless anything appeared injurious to 
morals and the good order of society, it was better 
to leave people alone, for if they had an idea of 
being persecuted, it would only strengthen them in 
any false notions." Here, as everywhere, thb 
" Tradesman," as Dunn calls him above, this " un- 
attached ambassador for all humanity," as I call 
him, left the impress of his visit on the little 
kingdom. 

Two days before the end of the year 1822 he 
arrived at home, " deeply humbled in thankfulness 
that his Divine Master had so preser\'ed those who 
were dearest to him. and brought him back in the 
possession of sweet peace." 

Now let us sum up shortly what this unaccredited 
minister accomplished. In the first place, he drove 
one of the last nails into the coffin of the slavt 
trade. He personally interested sovereigns and 
princes in the matter, and left General Macaulay 
hammering away at Verona with the duke. The 
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general sent a number of letters to William Allen, 
who read them to the old veteran in the anti- 
slavery cause, Zachar>% the general's brother, — and 
Zachary's son, the future Lord Macaulay, turned 
them to good account at the first public meeting of 
the Anti-Slavery Society. " He made," writes Wil- 
liam Allen, ** one of the most splendid and eloquent 
speeches that ever I heard." A further note of his 
is worth preserving : ** The Duke of Wellington 
and the Emperor of Russia have behaved nobiy in 
this business. I am thankful that I gave up to the 
intimation of duty, and went to Verona." And the 
two strangely contrasted men, the duke and Allen, 
met many times afterwards, and we have a note, 
quaint and truthful : '^ In consequence of the noble 
manner in which the duke advocated the cause of 
the oppressed Africans, W. A. feels a strong senti- 
ment of love and gratitude towards him." And 
W. A. received a reply that he was to call on the 
duke, or write to him, whenever he thought 
proper. 

Next, as to freedom of conscience. This man 
did, undoubtedly, gain great privileges for the 
Dissenters in Nor>%'ay, Sweden, Russia, Prussia, and 
Savoy. 

As to schools^ he simply caused a revolution in 
many countries, changing the old high and dry 
humdrum style, such as you can see any day in 
a Mahomedan school, or some other place, into 
a lively, earnest desire to teach and to learn. But 
always with the Scriptures as basis. 

The Vaudois were gainers, by his visit, beyond 
all hopes even of the Duke of Wellington. 
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As to the Greeks, well, there were a good many 
that were not merely the " scum of the Levant," as 
I have heard the nation called. Of course William 
Allen was one of the foremost in raising subscrip* 
tions for them, and the letters to him, descriptive 
of what took place at Scio and elsewhere, were 
worthy of MacGahan, Let us finish this with a 
curious bit of European history. Turning to that 
first visit to the emperor at Vienna, at the end of 
September 1822, Alexander said "he had proofs 
that this rebellion against the Turks was organised 
at Paris by the revolutionists, who wished, above 
all things, for a war, and to make the Greeks the 
means of embroiling the powers of Europe."* 

Now for the duke, six months afterwards* ** He 
says he certainly knows that the rising of the Greeks 
was in consequence of the directions of members of 
a committee in Paris, who hoped to involve Russia 
in a war with all Europe." » Czar and Duke agree 
pretty thoroughly.! Now for William Allen. "I 
also just hinted about the Greeks, told him my 
opinion was, that it would be good policy to counte- 
nance a Greek empire, if England did not wish to 
see all that country joined to Russia, which, other- 
wise, in time it assuredly would be." % The duke 
smiled. But, for all that, there would have been no 
Navarino, no Bulgarian atrocities, no siege of Plevna, 
no occasion to talk of " bag and baggage," had the 
Powers taken the advice of this clear-minded Quaker. 

One more result of this visit to Verona, apropos 



* Lar^re Edition, vol. ii., pp. 260, 261. 
t Jd/c/., p. 339. 
I /did,, p. 329. 
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of the preceding paragraph, and which shows what 
a clear-sighted statesman WiUiam Allen would have 
made. It was a letter to the emperor, in April 1823, 
which forestalled Cobden's celebrated "Three Letters," 
and combined the politics of the best men of the 
present day, both Conservative and Liberal. One 
may judge what a wrench it must have been to his 
own feelings to write as he did, when he prefaces 
what is coming by these words : " Thou know'st 
that my love for thee is pure and disinterested — 
thou know'st that I have disclaimed ail party or 
political feelings ; and I humbly trust that thou hast 
felt that I rest all my hopes, for time and in eternity, 
upon the love of God in Christ Jesus my Lord. At 
the present monent, then, so awfully interesting to a 
friend whom I most dearly and tenderly love, permit 
me to relieve my mind from a heavy burden, which 
has been increased by witnessing the feelings with 
which the various classes of society in this country 
are agitated with regard to thee." 

If William Allen 'disclaimed all political feelings," 
he showed, nevertheless, that he was a good politician. 
The cliauvinism of France was again breaking out 
(as it has done periodically down to the present 
day). Yellow fever occurred in Spain ; of course it 
required 100,000 men along the frontier to keep it 
out of France. Yellow fever disappears, then the 
100,000 men march into Spain to see that it really 
has gone. But they find, quite unexpectedly, of 
course, that revolution has broken out, because that 
imbecile monarch, Ferdinand VII., broke his word 
about granting a Constitution, — word abominable to 
the Legitimists, — and so this Ferdinand was stuck 
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up on his throne again by the " lilies " and the 
'* white cockade/' and his uncle, another Ferdinand, 
the fourth of the name, was reinstated in Naples, and 
the good old order of things (dungeons, tortures, sup- 
pression of press and free thought), was restored, till 
a certain young Mr. Gladstone took the matter up, — 
and exit Bombaism.* 

This little digression was necessary in order 
to explain William Allen's letter, for it is only 
"every schoolboy" who knows everything. Well, 
then, after the expressions of friendship mentioned 
above, he tells the emperor that it was shrewdly 
suspected in England that* he was secretly aiding 
and abetting the French in this meddling and mis- 
chievous policy. And then comes the moral, worthy 
of being read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested 
by our statesmen, of whatever party they may be. 

" Notwithstanding we have our share of deists and 
infidels, and friends to revolution in general, perhaps 
no country in the world can produce so large a pro- 
portion of friends to religion and social order as 
England. Many of this class are persons of educa- 
tion and talent, and of property. To a very con- 
siderable extent they lead the public mind, and are 
the firmest support of the. Government. But these 
persons deprecate, in the strongest manner, all inter- 
ference of France in the concerns of Spain, or of any 
other country. They think that the object and end 



• The Rev. J. Franck Bright tells this story of the Holy Al- 
liance trying" to keep Europe in leading strings fairly and read- 
ably. See his ** History of England,** vol. iii., pp. 1368 — 1377. 
As for that dear old grandmotherly idea of the ** Balance of 
Power/* 1 may have a few words to say in another form. 
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of every Government ought to be the protection and 
happiness of the people ; that the people of every 
country are the best judges of the extent of the pro- 
tection they enjoy, and.of the degree of their happi- 
ness ; and that these points ought to be settled 
between them and their rulers without any foreign 
interference whatever. They say that all human 
institutions are susceptible of improvement, and that, 
in the progress of light and knowledge, the institu- 
tion of government, amongst the rest, may undergo a 
favourable change ; that it would be wise to admit 
of reform gradually where it is obviously needed, 
lest, by an obstinate resistance to the current of 
public opinion, when it happens to be founded on 
good sense and the nature of things, this current may 
become so strong as suddenly, and with great damage, 
to bear down all before it, and produce a revolution. 
In a word, these friends of religion maintain that the 
spirit of infidelity is not to be put down by the sword, 
but can only be conquered with spiritual weapons/' 

•' As for me," he goes on to say, " when I am 
assailed, as I constantly am, with this language. 
* What do you think uaiu of the Emperor of Russia? * 
I do not fail to state my unshaken conviction of the 
.sincerity of his intentions, and that the first wish of 
his heart is, to be made instrumental in preserving 
the peace and tranquillity of Europe ; that the infor- 
mation which he has received of the attempts of 
persons under the influence of infidel principles to 
produce revolutions, has induced him to take the 
part which he has done. 

" And now, dear emperor, having relieved my 
mind upon this subject, I wish to commend thee, 
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with my own soul, to Him who alofte is able to keep 
us from falling, and hope nothing which I have 
written may give the smallest offence, or be attributed 
to party views." And the letter concludes appro- 
priately, "That the Shepherd of Israel may 
preserve thee to the end, is the earnest desire 
of thy affectionate and respectful friend, William. 
Allen." 

This letter was dated " 29th of Fourth Month 
(April), 1823." On Christmas Day, 1825, he records 
a further bit of history. " There had been a rumour 
that the dear emperor was certainly assassinated, 
and my soul was filled with anguish." However, it 
appeared that the emperor died at Taganrog, of 
fever and inflammation of the throat. He had 
written to his mother in November, saying he was 
unwell, but made light of it. He became worse, 
and worse, but when Baron Wylie " urged him to 
take something, he said it would be of no use ; he 
should not recover. I quote William Aliens words: 
** He always had an aversion to taking medicine. 
The emperor frequently had the Scriptures read to 
him, but chose to be much alone. He was in a 
quiet, resigned frame of mind, and retained his 
faculties clear to the last. . . . Oh, how thankful I 
am that I gave up to what I believed my duty, and 
went to Vienna and Verona I It will be a source of 
consolation to me as long as I live." 

I have inserted this extract from the diary, partly 
to show William Allen's love for the emperor, and 
partly to clear up this question of assassination. If 
Allen, whose correspondence ranged through every 
class in Russia, and Wylie, the Scotch physician, 

1 1 
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who attended the emperor to the end, agree that he 
died a natural death, I accept their evidence. 

A letter from the Duke of Wellington to his late 
** Courier" is worth prcser/ing. William Allen had ' 
written him a strong letter on the subject of death 
punishment for forgery, exposing its futility, as 
bankers would rarely prosecute, and its sanguinary 
character as compared with the code of every other i 
civilized nation. The duke replied : — ) 

" London, April lUh, 1830. 
" My dear Sir, — I have received your letter, and am much 
obliged to you for the enclosure. I am afraid that you and I 
shall not agree upon the subject of the Forgery BiU ; but I 
shall consider what you urge upon it with the attention which \ 
I always give to whatever comes from you. 

"Believe me, my dear sir, yours very faithfully, 

** Wellington. *' 



As we have seen, William Allen returned home 
from his visit to Verona on December 29th, 1822. 
He remained at home quietly. I mean he did not 
go abroad again till 1828. The old routine began 
over again — lectures at the hospital, sometimes 
twice a day, the establishment of his colony at 
Lindficld, travels in the United Kingdom in his 
capacity of Quaker minister, birth of a grandson, loss 
of his daughter, and his own marriage 1826. From 
what has gone before, it will be easy to fill up these 
six years. But two little bits, the one of joy, the 

Other of sorrow, may be inserted. 

Oh March 24th, 1825, he hastens from morning 
lecture at the hospital to the examination at the 
Borough Road School. "Lord A I thorp presided. 

The children answered very satisfactorily; their 
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knowledge of Scripture is quite extraordinary : and 
the Greek boys, who have only been about four 
months in the school, read the Bible in a manner 
that was truly astonishing. // was tJu most satis- 
factory examination that we /lave ever hadr And 
then he hurries back to the hospital to give a lecture 
on electricity and magnetism. 

On December 14th of the same year : " On going 
through Lombard Street, and past the Mansion 
House, my heart was wrung with anguish to sec the 
run upon the bankers/* That was a terrible year, 
1825. The distress was widespread. And dining 
at Lord Bcxlcy's, William Allen was inveigled by 
the charming Miss Vansittart to assist in the corrc* 
spondcncc of the British and Irish Ladies' Society, — 
" although my own work, in this way, is so heavy as 
almost to overwhelm," — and of course he yielded ; 
and many are the entries about the British and Irish 
Ladies' Society. 

The courier to the Duke of Wellington has done 
his duty in that service. Again and again he visited 
the Continent, but it was merely as a Quaker minister 
trying to do good. A fifth journey, in 1832, 
embraced Holland, Hanover, Prussia, and Hungary. 
The sixth and last, in 1833, included Spain and the 
Pyrenees. " We say the last, because the continental 
tours of 1839 and 1840 were unimportant In all 
these cn^^agcmcnts facilities were continually prc- 

.scntcd for exercising inducncc. The Crown Prince 

of Prussia, the King of Bavaria, the Grand Duke 
and Duchess of Weimar, Prince Esterhazy, even the 
King and Queen of Spain, received him with cor- 
diality, and expressed their willingness to forward 
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his views. Everywhere he urged the rights of 
conscience, and pressed the importance of encouraging 
the formation of committees of pious and benevolent 
persons to keep up a constant system of visiting 
the prisons, and reading the Holy Scriptures ; laying 
it down as a great general principle, that measures 
for reclaiming could never be carried into full effect, 
but by persons who are themselves under the influence 
of Christian principle. Everywhere he sought to 
impress the advantages likely to result from the 
union of individuals in works of benevolence. A 
paper he drew up on this subject, when in Russia, 
embodies views at once sound and comprehensive, 
urges the beneficial influence which the higher ranks 
of society may exert in forming the minds and 
character of the^ poor, and suggests the importance 
of creating and fostering a powerful and instructed 
middle class." * 

* Dunn's " Sketches of Lancaster and Allen." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE QUAKER. 

" If thou thou*st him some thrice, it shall not be amiss.*' 

Sir Toby Belch to Sir Attdrew Aguechtik, 

•* If thou thou'st me, I'll thou thy teeth down thy throat." 

Justice of the Peace to George Fox. 

*' Perhaps the most remarkable incident in modem history," says 
Tcufelsdrockh, ** is not the Diet of Worms, still less the Battle of Austerlitz, 
Waterloo, Peterloo, or any other battle, but an incident passed carelessly 
over by most historians, and treated with some ridicule by others^ 
namely, George Fox's making to himself a suit of Leather." 

Carlyle's Sartor ResartHs, 

I THINK Teufclsdrockh was slyly enjoying a joke 
when he made the above remark, or, at least, 
that there was a tinge of humour in his mind, mixed 
with profound earnestness, for he proceeds to state : 
" That Leicester shoe-shop, had men known it, was 
a holier place than any Vatican or Loretto shrine." 
And the Professor goes rambling on from the shreds 
of Fox's " perennial suit " to all creation, including 
Diogenes. " Great, truly," he says, " was that tub ; 
a temple from which man's dignity and divinity 
was scornfully preached abroad ; but greater is the 
Leather Hull, for the same sermon was preached 
there, and not in Scorn, but in Love." And, with 
reference to Diogenes and Fox, Teufelsdrockh says : 
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•*Thus from the lowest depth there is a path to 
the loftiest height ; and for the Poor also a Gospel 
has been published. Surely if, as D'Alembert 
asserts, my illustrious namesake, Diogenes, was the 
greatest man of Antiquity, only that he wanted 
decency, then by stronger reason is George Fox 
the greatest of the Moderns, and greater than 
Diogenes himself." 

One can understand how the rugged philo- 
sopher of Chelsea could feel with, and understand, 
the remarkable career of George Fox, just as the 
polished essayist. Sir James Mackintosh, did, who 
describes Fox's journal as " one of the most extra- 
ordinary and instructive narratives in the world, which 
no reader of competent judgment can peruse without 
revering the virtue of the writer, pardoning his self- 
delusion, and ceasing to smile at his peculiarities." 
George Fox requires no defence on my part ; but a few 
words on his " self-delusion " and his •* peculiarities " 
are necessary to understand the life of William 
Allen.* • 

As to the "self-delusion," it was nothing but what 
the author of •* Eccc Homo " describes so well. It 
was just what every man has felt and dared who 



• *• Reader, if you are not acquainted with it, I would 
recommend you, above all Church narratives, to read Sewell's 
• History of the Quakers.' It is far more edifying and in- 
teresting than amthing you will read of Wesley and his 
colleagues. . . . uet the writings of John Woolman by heart, 
and love the early Quakers.*' 

Charles Lamb\s Essays of Elia. 

I am glad to see a short and readable sketch of Fox's Life 
by the Rev. B. Rhodes, published by Harris & Co., 5, Bishops* 
gate Street Without, B.C. 
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gave up his life entirely to doing good to his kind. 
"The man in the leather breeches," as the boys used 
to hail Fox on his arrival at any town, was only 
an example for all well-doers. For what says the 
scientific and accomplished Allen } ^\X. is very possible 
that I am too sanguine. I remember what Charles 
James Fox said in the House of Commons when the 
friends of slave merchants within those walls chained 
the abolitionists with enthusiasm ; turning to the 
Speaker, he exclaimed, * Enthusiasm, sir ! why, there 
never was any good done in the world witliout enthu- 
siasm.' " There is no need to press this matter. 
St. Paul was an enthusiast, so was Luther, so was 
Charles Kingsley, so was George Fox, so was William 
Allen. 

But about the "peculiarities." Well, some of them 
must seem whimsical ; but it only requires a study 
of the limes of George Fox to see how they arose. 
The wonder to me is how the author of the •* Life of 
John Howard," of the " History of the Tower," and 
of " Windsor Castle," could not see this when writing 
his " Life of William Penn." 

Take, for example, what the Quakers call the 
** plain language " — that is, the use of thou and thee 
instead of you. Every one knows, now, that the du 
or the /;/ are universal amongst German and French 
relatives and intimate friends, and it is considered an 
impertinence to use the words otherwise. But t/iou 
remains in England, also, especially in the north, 
though I cannot answer for its grammatical purity 
on all occasions. For instance, I have heard a youth 
of Durham say, " Dost thoo think I'm afraid of thoo, 
big as thoo is ?" And the answer was only an cx- 
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ample of the vtisuse of the " plain language." " Yes, 
Jacky, I think thee are." Of course the whole thing 
is now an anachronism. But many staunch church- 
men, and others, use the tutoyer in their families, 
and I think it sounds nice and domestic when so 
used. But in George Fox's day it was quite a 
different thing. Thou was the word used by the 
superior to the inferior, or amongst equals. Sir Toby 
hinted at the three thous as a studied insult in a 
challenge. Mr, Justice of the Peace was wroth, be- 
yond what was fitting, on being addressed in the 
" plain language " by George Fox (who invariably 
used it correctly). In fact, it was a mark of caste^ 
and as such was objected to by Fox. I have seen 
the little book which he drew up (with help) as to 
the grammatical correctness of thee and thou^ in many 
languages, but he was not a philologist. And one 
of his followers in the faith, the amiable and truly 
good Lindley Murray, was worse, for he did pretend 
to some knowledge on the subject, and took many 
of his examples of false grammar from the Authorized 
Version, such as, " Our Father, which art in heaven," 
entirely ignoring the fact that a grammar is but the 
summing up of the usage of the best writers at any 
given epoch. But George Fox, I firmly believe, was 
as much bound by his ideas of equality — the true 
rights of man— as by his ideas of grammar. John 
WyclifTc and " Piers Ploughman," the Bishop's Bible, 
and the Authorized Version, had done their work in 
teaching Christian men, ** All ye are brethren." Hence 
arose the Puritans ; hence, also, that the Quakers 
were the most radical and most conservative of men. 
Radical, because they have always gone to the root 
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of every abuse ; conservative, because they have 
always clung to everything good ; never, in all the 
fight of sects, accused of aiming at the loaves and 
fishes belonging to this or that Church ; no people 
more loyal to the throne, none more persecuted. 

To return to the ** peculiarities." George Fox 
and his friends suffered more than we can imagine 
in these days for keeping their hats on before 
magistrates or judges. (Kings did not mind it*) 
William Allen did so before king or czar. But the 
cases were different. George Fox objected to it — 
again, I believe, in his heart of hearts — quite as much 
because it was a slavish token, as from Scripture 
authority — a remnant of the days of serfdom ; the 
doffed hat, the bow and the scrape of the leg, 
indicating to his honour, the squire, that his louts 
his subjects^ were his abjects also. That, too, has 
been changed ; for, though Dr. Busby kept his hat 
on before Charles II. in his own schoolroom, because 
he was king there, the old stigma of degradation has 



* This matter of hats, alone, caused the early Quakers 
persecution which must sound almost incredible now. The 
**thumpin>;s,** ** buffet ings," **stonings,*' and 'imprison- 
ments,'* were as real, and sometimes as cruel, as the 
Inquisition. I have mentioned the case of William Penn and 
William Mede, but George Fox was astute as either of them. 
On one occasion, when brought before a judge, with his hat 
on, he was ordered back to his dungeon. Another case was 
tried, but the judge was moodily brooding over the hat affair. 
•* Bring him back again," he roared, 'Til firk him." On Fox's 
appearance he said, **Now, sirrah, what Scripture hast thou for 
keeping on thy hat? " ** Thou may'st read in the third of Daniel 
that Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego appeared before 
King Nebuchadnezzar in their coats, their hosen, and their 
hats*^ And the judge roared again — ** Take him away, 
gaoler! " 
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gone out, and the lifting of the hat is merely a sign 
of courtesy, shown by the highest to the lowest.* 

Another ** pecuh'arity " was the disuse of the old 
names, Sunday, Monday, January, February, etc. I 
think, with Archbishop Trench, that this was allowing 
the pendulum of reform to swing a little too far.t 
But we must remember the times^ — the days of Queen 
Mary ; " plures efficimur, quoties metimur a vobis, 
semen est sanguis Christianorum " ; the days of good 
Queen Bess, who would " unfrock " a bishop, or use 
strong language in the case of difference of opinion 
about the *• Church " ; and the days of King James I., 
with his divine right of bishops, as well as divine 
right of kings ; and those of his son, aided and 
abetted by Laud« when Prynne had both his ears 
hacked off for denouncing play-acting ; and so 
down to the Fifth Monarchy men, and the thousand 
and one sects that arose a^ a protest against 
suppression of free thought Eccentricities ! Why, 
of course there were eccentricities. $ They always 

^ I was told years a^o, by peasants on the Osborne estate, 
that Prince Albert invariably lifted his hat on enterinj^ their 
houses. In fact, as I have said, the times have changed ; it is. 
a mere matter of courtesy to lift my hat on entering the house 
of ** Mrs." Slocum, the wife of my chimney sweep. 

t No more manly protest could be raised <igainst the abuse, 
misuse, and misleading of words, than Trench's, — S7. "Study of 
Words," cap. iii. But he also demolishes good George Fox's 
notions as a precisian in speech, cap. iv., p. 157 et scq,^ 
£d. 13, 186^. 

I Eccentricities I Dr. Johnson believed in second sight and 
the G)ck Lane ghost, and sat for an hour, bareheaded, in the 
rain, and amidst hooting of urchins, in the market-place of his 
native town, as a penance for once being disobedient to his 
father. 

And Luther. Are there not the marks to be seen to this day 
in his room in the Castle of Wartburg, when he threw his ink- 
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with my own soul, to Him who alofie is able to keep 
us from falling, and hope nothing which I have 
written may give the smallest offence, or be attributed 
to party views." And the letter concludes appro- 
priately, "That the Shepherd of Israel may 
preserve thee to the end, is the earnest desire 
of thy affectionate and respectful friend, William. 
Allen." 

This letter was dated " 29th of Fourth Month 
(April), 1823." On Christmas Day, 1825, he records 
a further bit of history. " There had been a rumour 
that the dear emperor was certainly assassinated, 
and my soul was filled with anguish." However, it 
appeared that the emperor died at Taganrog, of 
fever and inflammation of the throat. He had • 
written to his mother in November, saying he was 
unwell, but made light of it. He became worse, 
and worse, but when Baron Wylie " urged him to 
take something, he said it would be of no use ; he 
should not recover. I quote William Allen's words: 
** He always had an aversion to taking medicine. 
The emperor frequently had the Scriptures read to 
him, but chose to be much alone. He was in a 
quiet, resigned frame of mind, and retained his 
faculties clear to the last. . . . Oh, how thankful I 
am that I gave up to what I believed my duty, and 
went to Vienna and Verona ! It will be a source of 
consolation to me as long as I live." 

I have inserted this extract from the diarj^ partly 
to show William Allen's love for the emperor, and 
partly to clear up this question of assassination. If 
Allen, whose correspondence ranged through cver>' 
class in Russia, and Wylie, the Scotch physician, 

II 
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When Benjamin Franklin presented himself at the 
court of Louis XVI., as the first accredited envoy 
from New England, he wore a " sad-coloured coat/' 
cut Quaker fashion, knee-breeches, and yarn hose. 
Courtiers smiled, but for all that, sad-coloured coats 
and yarn stockings became the fashion in Paris, not 
without heavy grumblings from the tailors, on 
account of their losses. William Allen used to 
dress in a very similar manner. At any rate, his 
dress was gentlemanly as compared with the suits 
of members of the French Academy, with their 
hideous green frippery, designed by the painter 
David. As for the dress of the Quaker ladies, 
I know nothing of the origin of the peculiar bonnet, 
but as to its effect on a pretty face, read Elia's 
Essay,* and for the rest of the habiliments, you 
may see at Aries by the Rhone the handsomest 
women in Europe, dressed precisely like Elizabeth 
Fry, all but the cap or bonnet, and the dress sets ofT 
the women. 

There are some technical expressions to be 
explained in order to thoroughly understand William 
Allen's extraordinary career, and a " Friend " has 
kindly lent me the official volume, which explains 
the official terms.f 



• ** The very garments ofa Quakcrseem incapable of receiving 
a soil, and cleanliness in them to be something more than 
the absence of its contrary. Every Quakeress is a lily ; and 
when they come up in bands to their Whitsuntide conferences, 
whitening the easterly streets of the metropolis, from all parts 
of the United Kingdom, they show like troops of the Shining 
Ones." — Charles Lamb, Essay IX. 

\ " Book of Christian Discipline of the Religious Society 
of Friends in Great Britain." Harris & Co., is. td. 
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As SO little is known of the Quaker organization, 
and as it bears directly on my subject, I will sum 
up as briefly as possible their system of Church 
government. The unit is the Preparative Meetings 
answering to. the old township of our forefathers. 
Wherever there is a community of *' Friends," they 
meet once a month to record births, deaths, and 
marriages,* settle the financial and other matters 
concerning themselves, and to appoint representatives 
to the Monthly Meeting. This is generally an 
aggregation of preparative meetings, and, though 
subordinate to higher powers, is, to a great extent, 
independent and self-managing. Here the business 
routine is greatly extended. The record is carefully 
attended to of births, deaths, and marriages ; the 
list of members, the care of trust property, and 
libraries ; the answers to certain questions or 
" queries " as to the state of the Church in that 
particular district ; the recognition of those who 
speak in meeting, in " the power of the Holy 
Spirit," as ministers ; the admission of converts, and 
expulsion of delinquents, with much more of a self- 
supporting character ; including the annual advice 
to its members to look into the state of their 
'* outward affairs, and to make their wills in time 
of health." 



♦ Long before there was a ReHstrar-General, or any- 
thing but the old vestry books, kept sadly too often in 
the most slovenly manner, the Quakers had adopted a com- 
plete system of registration, so that now one of the Society, 
descended from one of Fox's colleagues, can trace his 
pedigree without reference to the Heralds* Office. 

Like the Jews also, they have always supported their own 
poor. 
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1 

A Group of Monthly Meetings forms a Quarterly 
Meetings officially of representatives from the former, 
but really open to every one of their members. 
There are eighteen of these meetings in England, 
and their duties are similar, but on an enlarged 
scale, to those of their constituent bodies, the 
Monthly Meetings. 

The Yearly Meeting is officially composed of re- 
presentatives from the Quarterly Meetings, but is 
open to every member. This is the Quaker Par- 
liament, which meets every May at Devonshire 
House in Bishopsgate Street. 

This Quaker Parliament is a wonderful gather- 
ing. It has met for over two centuries, discussed 
matters affecting much money, living questions as 
to religion, topics that men feel as a part of their life, 
and for which they would suffer much, — ay, some- 
times to the loss of life itself, — and yet there is 
no Mr. Speaker, no Moderator, no President, no ^ 
Archbishop or Bishop, — but they can settle all 
without a single hiss or clapping of hands, or even 
a cheer ! The presiding genius of the meeting is 
simply called " The Clerk," and he has two a.ssi.st- 
ants. A busy time they must have of it during 
the ten days it lasts, for everything connected with 
the welfare of the Society in England, the Conti- 
nent, and the Colonics has to pass through their - 
hands, and they have to digest the huge mass of 
matter, so as to put it all in business shape day 
by day. Both Commons and Convocation might 
learn a lesson there. No waste of time, no 
acrimonious speeches. For example. Some 
burning question comes on, — as personal to many 
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as " Tract Number 90," or the Disestablishment 
and Disendovvment of anything. A few of the 
older Friends, — "men of h'ght and leading," — 
who are best acquainted with the subject, discuss 
it thoroughly. Then a Friend rises and says, "I 
quite agree with the last speaker." Another follows, 
" I also agree." Some others speak equally briefly, 
on one side or the other, and the Clerk stands up 
after a while with a paper in his hand, — says that 
he believes he has gathered the "sense of the 
Meeting," and has framed a Minute accordingly, 
which he reads. There may be some verbal altera- 
tions suggested, but the matter is practically settled 
when he announces — sometimes at variance with 
his own judgment and wishes — that the " sense " 
(or consensus) of the Meeting is so and so. But, 
further, this Glerk exercises a power which the 
Speaker must envy, and honest politicians in the 
House desire. He can say, " I think our Friend is 
wandering from the subject," or plainly, " I think 
our Friend is only repeating the arguments already 
spoken to," and the Friend subsides ! It is the 
pcrfcclion of Home Rule, for they thoroughly 
manage their own affairs, and there is no wilful 
obstruction I 

But perhaps the most extraordinary thing in 
this Church organization is, that the women have 

corresponding meetings to those described, to discuss 
as matters concerning their own sex. And in this 
respect, as well as in acknowledging that women 
may be endowed with the "gilt of prophecy," or 
])reaching, tiic Quakers are undoubtedly Radical. 

But in financial matters, and some others, the 
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"Women Friends" are only consultive, — like the 
House of Lords. 

A word on the Quaker Church officials. 10: iv : 
181 1, William Allen writes: ''I was appointed to 
the station of overseer." St Paul, towards the 
end of his eventful life, gave a farewell address to 
the elders of Ephesus (second only in true pathos 
to that of Judah when literally trying to "beg off" 
his young brother Benjamin). In the A. V. 161 1, 
one verse is translated : " Take heed, therefore, unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock, over the which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseersl^ and this in 
spite of King James. Turning to the Revised 
Edition, 1 881, to my great surprise I And, "in the 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops^ 
Now there is just about as much similarity between 
the bishop of the present day and the overseer, or 
Wt(7icoTro9i of the Primitive Church, as there is 
between His Grace of Canterbury and his pre- 
decessor Thomas, who shared the fate of Zachariah, 
son of Barachiah, who was slain between the 
sanctuary and the altar. 

In the case of William Allen it meant neither 
" lawn " nor leisure. In that portentous list of 
"great objects enough for one man" (p. 38) 
the very first is the " Overseership of Gracechurch 
Street Monthly Meeting," and he certainly did not 
mean by that, what a certain father in the Church, 
vho had received the Apron, slipped out with 
much naiveU : " If a man desire the office of a 
bishop, he desireth a good things In the case of 
our Friend it meant some expense, and a good deal 
of hard work. William Allen took the words in 
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their literal meaning : ** Take heed, therefore, unto 
yourselves^ and to all tlu Jlock^ over the which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseers " ; and, there- 
fore, he felt it his duty to strengthen the weak, to 
admonish backsliders, to encourage the earnest, and 
to carry out the advice of his " Yearly Meeting," 
to " enter into and discharge this labour with a 
ready mind," — and this advice was written one 
hundred and thirty-two years ago, the time of 
stagnation, the time of reaction also. As to the 
spirit in which he entered into this labour, he 
records : " My prayer is to be preserved from doing 
any harm, if I can do no good. Oh for a grain of 
faith ! " 

On the 27th of Januar}^ 181 3, he was chosen as 
an "Elder." Nearly a century and three-quarters 
ago it was written down that " Monthly Meetings 
are desired to appoint some serious, discreet, and 
judicious Friends, who arc not Ministers, tenderly 
to encourage and help young Ministers, and advise 
others, as they, in the wisdom of God, see occasion." 
And this, too, is worthy of note : " In the appoint- 
ment of Elders, age or wealth is not to be an 
inducement in the choice ; but let such be appointed 
as fear God, love His truth in sincerity, are sound in 
Christian doctrine, and of clean hands." As a matter 
of course, such an appointment to a man of William 
Allen's extreme conscientiousness was a most serious 
event in his life. ** My prayer is that I may be 
favoured with a clear evidence of the Lord's will, 
that my faith and trust may be increased, and that 
I may be preserved from becoming a mere dry and 
formal professor." 

12 
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But one entry has not been noticed, 24 : v : 1 799 : 
^ I was appointed a corresponding meniber of the 
Meeting for Suflerings for Derbyshire and Notting- 
hamshire." This meeting was founded in 1675, 
consisting of representatives, or "correspondents," 
from the various Quarterly Meetings, literally, at 
first, to collect information about the sufferings of 
the Quakers — how many hundreds or thousands 
were in the filthy, noisome gaols for not taking off 
their hats, or not paying tithes, or suchlike crimes. 
This " Meeting for SulTerings " is now the Standing 
Committee of the body — in fact, the Executive when 
the Yearly Meeting is not sitting. 

In 1820 William Allen was recognised as a 
* Minister in unity," — which means that his Friends 
united in believing that he was called upon to 
preach the Gospel. Of all the popular misconcep- 
tions about the Quakers of past days, perhaps none 
was more erroneous than the idea that they professed 
to be inspired, verbally, in what they said to the 
congregation. They did claim that when they spoke 
it was under the prompting and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit ; and this " Inward Light " is the very 
basis of Fox's teaching ; but nowhere do I find that 
they pretended to literal inspiration. 

What, then, was the secret of Fox's success, marvel- 
lous even in those excited days ? How was it that 
he could win over such men as Ellwood, the friend 
of Milton, and who suggested to him to write 
** Paradise Regained," the courtier Penn, the ac- 
complished Pennington, numbers of magistrates, 
clergy, and officers in the army, and such women 
as Cromwell's favourite daughter, and the wife of 
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Judge Fell ? The Rev. J. P. Colquhoun suggests 
that his mission in the world was to obtain liberty 
of conscience. Yes, he and his friends obtained 
that for all Englishmen. But Fox was far ahead 
of his age in many things. He grasped at the anti- 
slavery question more than did St. Paul ; he founded 
schools on the broadest lines ; he gave an impulse, 
from bitter experience, to the first attempts at prison 
reform. But he had, as he believed, a deeper, 
holier mission — to proclaim everywhere, often to 
thousands at a meeting, that the Lord Jesus Christ 
meant what He said when He told His disciples 
that He would send the Spirit, the Comforter ; and 
he believed that. ever>' man, white heathen or black 
heathen, had in him a ray of this Inward Light to 
profit withal. And to this he addressed himself, 
speaking to the souls of men in rugged phrase 
perhaps ; but Loyola had not firmer believers, or 
more devoted followers, than George Fox. 

One other little matter may be mentioned, though 
it may be thought trivial — I mean the manner of 
Allen's preaching. Macaulay, in his diatribe against 
Fox, speaks of the way in which he used to "chant" 
his sermon ; but Elizabeth Fry added one more 
charm to her personal appearance and silvery voice 
by this rhythm of the sentences. I remember Pro- 
fessor Masson alluding to this tendency in the case 
of all speakers who were stirred by their subject 
He quoted — 

*' As the bell clinks 
The fool thinks''; 

"Ay, and the wise man also," he exclaimed. 
And then, in his practical manner, he made us think 
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of great speakers whom we had heard (with a sly 
reference to our own speeches in the Debating Society 
in the college), and judge if body and voice did not 
swing to the thoughts. Well, William Allen, who 
was one of the most popular lecturers of the day, was 
a somewhat halting preacher, with a tendency to 
this mannerism as a '' Minister." 

A word about these " Meetings," and we shall 
speedily end this chapter. A. K. H. B., author of 
the " Recreations of a Country Parson," says plainly 
(though I speak from a perusal of twenty years 
ago) that one advantage in a sermon is that the 
audience can find rest ; in other words, need not 
listen to it There is a better way, — and one which 
some clergymen arc beginning to find out, — and that 
is, to grant a few moments for self-introspection in this 
busy world of ours. Listen once more to Charles 
Lamb. "Reader, would'st thou know what true 
peace and quiet mean ? Would'st thou find a refuge 
from the noises and clamours of the multitude ? 
Would'st thou possess the depth of thine own spirit 
in stillness, without being shut out from the con- 
solatory faces of thy species .^ . . . Come with me 
into a Quakers* meeting. For a man to refrain 
even from good words, to hold his peace, is 
commendable ; but for a multitude it is great 
mastery." 

Well, but this chapter is an essay on Quakerism, 
you say. What of William Allen, "the Quaker" ? 
Simply that he is embodied in every line. 

William Allen was one of those who believed in 
Fox's doctrines, heart and soul, and the whole course 
of his. life was determined thereby. From a mere 
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boy he was a '' consistent Friend," and there is one 
little passage in his diary which is almost pathetic, 
for it shows what his Quakerism cost him. The 
purport is plain enough, that had he given up his 
whole time to scientific pursuits he would, in all 
probability, have become famous and wealthy ; but as 
the Lord called him to other work, he was content 
to do His will. And he carried out his principles 
in small as well as great affairs. The youth of 
nineteen, who recorded the " joyful news " of the 
recovery of George III., but would not take part in 
the illuminations, as '' such things have their source 
in a levity of heart, which is inconsistent with Chris- 
tianity," showed that he was prepared to lose the 
chance of great gain if it were not won righteously. 
Until a generation ago the Quakers had a long, and 
very ominous set of questions or "queries," to be 
answered once a year. And one of them ran thus : 
" Are Friends clear of defrauding the Queen of her 
duties, customs, and excise, or dealing in goods 
suspected to be run ? " It would be a good subject 
for Notes and Qneries-^-\io^ many families of 
high standing along the south coast, from Kent 
to Devon, gained their position from "goods sus- 
pected to be run " — in plain English, from smuggling. 
Well, here are two occasions in which William Allen 
showed that he acted up to the spirit, and not the 
mere words, of the " Queries " or the Bible. A large 
sea-chest was sent to Plough Court to be refilled ; it 
was a heavy order, and very profitable. But Allen, 
then forty-four, suspected it was for a slaver, went 
round to the merchant, found he was correct, and 
told him plainly he could derive no profit from, 
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or at all aid or assist in such a business, and of 
course lost the custom. 

The other was a far more serious matter, for he 
might have become a very wealthy man. It was an 
offer from the Emperor Alexander to supply all the 
drugs for the Russian armies. The Royal Society, 
struck with his high principle, placed this magni- 
ficent eulogy on their records : " To his honour be it 
spoken, he resisted a temptation, the value of which 
it would be difficult to estimate. At the end of a 
long life, he could say that he never compromised 
his public usefulness for private interests." 

With such a comment on the life of their fellow- 
member from the greatest scientific men of the day, 
we may close our Quaker chapter. It is unnecessary 
to describe, and would be tedious to tell, of his many 
visits throughout the United Kingdom to his Quaker 
brethren. It is enough to say that, both in these 
and in journeys abroad, he believed he was fulfilling 
a Divine requisition. And so I wind up with the 
words of the Merry Monarch, " I admire to see such 
wise men Quakers." * 



• In Mr. Fleet's " Glimpses of our Ancestors" there is an 
interesting* and kindly chapter on "The Quakers in Sussex," 
and he winds up with the remark, '* As a religious body, the 
Friends may be regarded as extinct." With others, he thinks 
that their vital force died out with the last remnant of per- 
secution. Jeshuran wax6d fat and kicked. Perhaps so; 
perhaps their mission is done ; but their history is such a bit 
of the world's life, that one can only hope for a revival. It 
will not come from imitating this or that sect, but a return to 
first ^incipUs, such as Fox's, and Grellet's, and Allen's. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE DOMESTIC MAN. 

*' I have been at my old friend's various times since. I do not know 
a visiting place where every guest is so perfectly at his ease. ... Yet 
somehow the old house is not quite what it should be. . . • We all wm 
a junior presence. It is wonderful how one young maiden freshens npi 
and keeps green, the paternal roof." 

Last Essays tf EU^ 

•* To me thy clear proceeding brighter seems 
Than golden sands, that charm each shepherd's gaxe. 
How without guile thy bosom, all transparent 
As the pure crystal, lets the curious eye 
Thy secrets scan, thy smooth, round pebbles count I 
How, without malice murmuring, glides thy current I 
O sweet simplicity of days gone by I " 

Longfellow's Brmk, 

THE contrast between William Allen and Lamb's 
jovial old admiral, whose sea songs became 
few, and whose pipe no longer had the same flavour 
because his daughter was no longer there to fill it, 
must have been almost as great as that between him 
and the " Brook." And yet how the essayist and 
the poet have hit off leading traits of his life and 
character ! — the host who set every guest at his 
ease, the bosom all transparent which let the curious 
eye his secrets scan. As to the former, his young 
Ward tells us that he simply kept " open house," and 
gives a list of nations represented by his guests, as 
long almost as that telling of the representatives on 
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the day of Pentecost '' I see men of all countries 
and of all shades of colour ; Russians, Germans, 
Frenchmen, Swedes, Greeks, Italians, North American 
Indians, and sulTering sons of Africa, partaking of 
that hospitality which he knew so well how to bestow 
without the least ostentation," and very little differ- 
ence made between the entertainment of John Norton, 
the Mohawk chief, or Paul Cuffee, the negro, and 
the dinners given to Lord Brougham, Dr. Lushington, 
royal princes, or distinguished foreigners.* As to the 
transparent bosom, it was not merely that every one 
could see his sterling honesty and worth at a glance ; 
but that he laid bare his soul in that diary extending 
over half a century. On these two points I must 
be pardoned a digression, — but one germane to the 
matter. 

It has been said that you can never judge correctly 
of a man unless you see his home-life as well as his 
public life. Quite true. But if you have the cntn^e 
of a house, it is neither discreet nor courteous to 
blazon abroad things seen or heard under what should 
be the seal of confidence. But this sort of thing 
has occurred in our own, as well as in past times, 
and many a heart-burning it has caused to the 
living, as well as hurt to the memory of the dead. 
In some cases, for want of proper explanation, the 
entry becomes a suppressio verty or even a suggestio 
falsi. Again, in the case of diaries. The worthy 
Mr. Pepys, Secretary to the Admiralty, kept one, 
but he wrote it in cypher. He was a clever man, 
and also a very vain man, and could not help keeping 

* '* Memorials of Christine M. Alsop," pp. 71, 72. 
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a diary for his own delectation ; but had he known 
that a certain Rev. John Smith and a certain Lord 
Ikaybrook would one day pick the lock of his cypher, 
he would probably have suppressed many entries 
into which we need not enter, but which the late 
George Dawson turned to such good account in his 
lecture on Pcpys. The diary is a literary curiosity, 
and throws great light on the times ; but if Allen's 
friend Pepys was a member of the family, he could 
not have felt delighted on reading some of the said 
entries. So, Dr. Rutty can hardly have expected 
that his entry that one day he did gorge like a pig 
should be published. Dr. Johnson, again, was a 
gross and somewhat slovenly feeder, but he docs not 
say so himself. It was very bad taste on the part 
of Mrs. Thraile to talk so about her guest 

The moral of all this is, that editors, compilers, 
biographers, or whatever they may be called, should 
not merely write the life truthfully, but respect the 
Domestic Hearth and Heart, and not focus ant of all 
proportion^ for the sake of effect, words spoken or 
written on the spur of the moment, or trivial inci- 
dents which do not really bear on the character of 
the person written about 

The two excellent ladies who edited William 
Allen's life in three large 8vo. volumes erred on the 
other side. They were tempted, in their desire to 
do justice to one whom they so dearly loved, to 
insert much that might have been omitted. The 
little incident about his lying in bed till eight o'clock, 
referred to on p. 25, implies early rising, but it 
would have been better to state plainly that he was 
habitually an early riser, and that it was owing to 
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his tender conscience that he records the breaking 
of his custom for once. Again, many entries taken 
by themselves might indicate a morbid state of mind, 
but, on the whole, in spite of many sorrows, he was 
a cheerful and happy man, courteous to all, alTec- 
tionate to a degree, and beloved by all who knew 
him. But to publish a life of a man, now, in three 
large volumes is, practically, to extinguish his memory. 
It did not require a letter to me from a distinguished 
writer, himself collecting mntcriala for lives of men 

connected with Guy's, to tell me that the work was 

too long — "unreadable" he calls it. The fact is 

plain enough, for Mr. Sherman was requested by 
William Allen's friends to set forth his life and 

labours in shorter compacts ; and, with all humility, 

he has not succeeded much better than the two 
ladies. He shared in their estimable weakness, and 
possibly I have also, from the same excusable fault, 
iiUontid liUdreiii in \\\y tiubjdut, IniaufiQ aUmlmilun 
for the man. At any rate, I have tried to grasp the 

main threads of such a life, without introducing too 

many cross lines. 

But it is time to come to our subject, the domestic 
life of William Allen, and I will endeavour to carry 

out my own canons, as stated above. 

For the sake of clearness I throw into tabular 
form the particulars given in Chapter II. (pp. 33-35), 

as well as other matter kindly supplied to mc by 
Mr. Hanbury, of Plough Court. 

The domestic life of William Allen commences 
with his marriage with Mary Hamilton, t3th 
November, 1796, two years after he had become 
the virtual head of the business in Plough Court. 
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TABLE I. 

John Osgood, of White [ In 1679 becomes lessee for 99 years of the 
Mart Court and Hoi- I site " wherein stood that capital Messauge 
field GrangCi Essex. ^ 1 or Mansion House of Sir Nicholas Koyntoo," 



I 



i,and buildings Nos. 2 and 3, Plough Court 



\ 1 , 

John Osgood, d. 173a Another son.«T» 

I * 

Anna Osgood (heiress)=:John Hanbury. 

(Hence the Oi^good-Hanburys, of 

nolficld Grange.) 

TABLE IL 
SiLVANUS BEVANSysJane Phillips (of Swansea), m. in 1685. 



Silvanus=Elizabeth Timothy=p(i) Elizabeth 



(jimrei 

m. 1715 CP. 34). 



(Irh. of PryW 
Barclay. 



(2) Hannah, I3uthfr 

claw, of Jno, children, 
and Hannah 
Gumey. 



A dau. and iwo tiunii, Jmit»«tt auHNt^Y Bi^VAH) 

b, 1758, 

TABLE HI. 

Job Allen, d. i8oo.=f=MAROA»KT Stafford, d. 1830. 

I ' 1 . 

WlLLlAM=f (i) Mary Hamil-=(2) Chorlottc =(3) Grizell Bir- 3 other 

ton, m. 1796, d. I lanlniry,* m. heck, t m. 1 827, sons. 

1797. 1806, d. 1816. d. 183s. 

"1 



Mary,m. 1822, d. i823.=r=CoRNELius HANBURY.=fElizabeth Sanderson. 

p 1 L___j 

Wm. Allen llan-=i=Maria, eldest dau. of Count VOrt dcr Cornelius 

bury. I Recke Volmerstein-t Hanbury. 

Adelbcrt Wm. Allen Hanbury. 

* Charlotte Hnnbur/ and her sister Anna lived in their own hoii.se in Church 
Street, Stoke Ncwington, and were aiintx of Daniel Itell Hnnliury, nnd the Cornelius 
Jiaiiliiiry iiu'iiiiuiicd itbuvd, tiit (i(iii*in*luw of Win. Aliui), and Itither of lli« ftrvMiMl 
CorncHux Hanbury. 

t (iiircll Ilirbeck was the widow of Wilson Hirberk, aunt of Lucy Bradshaw. and 
of Anna llradhtmw, wl o niarilud JuhbiiIi I'tiiihn of |<'t3Uli«iiti, tiitrliMuluii, uroal untU 
of Sir Joseph W, Pease, still held in loving admiration by M>me of the "culoniMs" 
At I Jncllield, There wax one dear old lady who vhowrd me the little relics xhe had 
of the faiinly, and wan even willing to /ffttf ma No. fi o( the " FriondM' Tract AwMicia* 
tlon," mImmiI •'ui'fU .WillliMU AiIimi's life," for an hnur, but only on the romliiion 
that I Will to read it in her cottage. It wan hhe who referred tu on«i ut th« Mi»m» 
lirad^lmw (which 1 don't know), an "an beautiful a woman a« ever >'ou need wiiih to 
see. Ah, they wer^ good friends to us in the colony." 

% Count von dcr Recke Volmeriitein wa* the founder of the |(reaC Orfihan A«tylum 
of JXUochhal, near h(U>oldurf, ond davutod hU life and properly t«j v^orfcii vt 
charity^ carried on in faith, much m those of (ieorKe MOilor. (Se« vol. Ut., 371-3. 

of the large " Lif^ of Wm. Allen," and ** The Memoir of 

Kocke," by her daughter. Seiiey, 1873.) 



Matilda, CounteM voa dcr 
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On the 6th of September following she gave birth 
to a daughter, and in less than a week after the 
husband was a widower. 

That so loving a man should have felt the most 
poignant grief at such a loss may be easily conceived. 
Of that grief I shall give but few hints ; nor shall I 
meddle with those endearing terms which he uses 
when writing of her. In the diary, and connected 
with the whole context, they seem natural enough. 
Taken away from that, and baldly stated by them- 
selves, they do him an injustice. As might have 
been expected, his health suffered severely, and it 
was some weeks before he could resume his usual 
duties. The following entries are very characteristic, 
and touchingly natural. Speaking of the little 
motherless infant, he says : " I could not bear to 
nurse her long. Oh, I thought how we should have 
enjoyed her together I " Later on : " It is a sweet 
infant I am afraid of getting too much attached 
to it, lest, if any accident befall it, my suflcrings 
should be intense." 

The entry for the day when he gets to work 
again, fittingly begins with reference to his loss : 
" Oh, how I loved her — how we loved each other 1 I 
paid some attention to business to-day, but how 
heavily it went" 

Of the domestic arrangements — the family life — 
there is not a line given in the diary during their 
wedded happiness. It is only in his grief that he 
gives a few hints. 

It will be remembered that in 1797 William 
Allen was joined in partnership by Luke Howard, 
and the latter undertook the management of the 
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new laboratory at Plaistow,, leaving his partner in 
charge of Plough Court. Thus the road by which 
he used to ride to Plaistow strongly recalls the 
memory of his . most endeared companion, and the 
sweet harmony in which they often travelled it 
together. He writes : — 

" ' And is it then to live when such friends part ? 
'Tis the survivor dies.* 

I hope I do not repine, though my trial is exceed- 
ingly great." 

Well, millions of men have lost their wives, and 
grieved deeply and truly at their loss. Do not we 
all know easels where the bereaved ones have crept 
with weary heart and downcast visage to the empty 
room, no longer used through sacred sorrow ; who 
have writhed under the conventional comfort, have 
stealthily carried off her chair, to be no more pro- 
faned by some would-be cheery comforter ; have 
stripped the wall of the little water-colour drawing 
of her old home, given as a surprise the day before 
the marriage, to escape comments on it, as though 
it were only a water-colour drawing, and, in a word, 
who have felt the aching void caused by the absence 
of one whom they have come to think ought to be in 
the house ? Well for all such to be able to join in 
William Allen's words : — 

" When I see a fine prospect it often occurs, what 
interest I should have taken in showing it to her.** 
But, well for all who have ** loved and lost," to be 
able in verity to add the rest of the entry : •• What 
sublime pleasure is received from reflection from 
another — that is, in the sense of making another /utffy!* 
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One other extract, as throwing light on the 
family ties : ** Oh, it was my chief pleasure to make 
her happy and comfortable ! What delight I took 
in doing little things to please her ! Ah I how we 
lived together in most sweet amity 1 " And he could 
say with the poet : — 

" The shade by which my life was crost, 
Which makes a desert in the mind, 
Has made me kindly with my kind, 
And like to him whose sight is lost ; 

# ♦ # « 

" His inner day can never die. 
His night of loss is always there." 

And he could say with Christ, " Not My will but 
Thine be done " 

Perhaps the contrast between the man " without 
God " and the Christian may be summed up in a 
sentence. The man who has " loved and lost," but 
without any more realization of OUR FATHER than 
the beautiful, but too often conventional, rendering 
of the Morning and Evening Prayers (or their equiva- 
lent), trusts to time to cure his woe ; whilst the man 
whose being is devoted to the Great Creator, feels 
certain that all is ordered for the best, and turns out 
the better and stronger man therefor, with deeper 
sympathy for others in distress, and even deeper 
belief in his Father's love. But, in each case, " the 
heart knovveth his own bitterness/' into which none 
can enter. 

Twenty-five years after the death of his wife, 
referred to above, William Allen was rendered happy 
by the marriage of his only child with Cornelius 
Hanbury — increased even to tears of joy and thank- 
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fulness on hearing of the birth of his grandson, 
May 7th, 1823. Ten days later he was again 
plunged into the depth of sorrow, for the daughter 
passed away even as her mother had done.* The 
scene at the interment must have been very touch- 
ing. According to the custom of the Quakers, of 
which body this young lady was already a " recog- 
nised minister," there was no set service. But round the 
grave at Winchmore Hill were assembled a large number 
of those who knew hov/ universally she was beloved. 
Then after the impressive silence, — which is the only 
set form of a Quaker funeral, — broken by the prayer 
of the bereaved husband, who could yet give thanks 
and say, " Thy will be done," and by the afflicted 
father, in thanksgiving also for the assured belief 
'* that the dear deceased had been admitted into the 
mansions of rest and peace," and in intercession for 
the young people standing round, for whom her soul 
had often travailed, the fleshly tabernacle of a pure 
and loving spirit' was laid to rest. 

A.c:ain and again William Allen had to mourn 
the loss of his beloved ones: in 18 16, his second 



* The account of this charming young lady's year of married 
life is touchingly told by Christine Alsop (see ** Memorials of 
Christine M. Alsop/' pp. 56-64). It was such a soul that 
Lamb describes : — 

" When maidens such as Hester die. 
Their place yc may not well supply. 
Though ye among a thousand try, 
With vain endeavour. 
• ♦ ♦ • 

" Her parents held the Quaker rule, 
Which doth the human feeling cool, 
But she was trained in Nature's school, 
Nature had blest her." 
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Wife (see p.48); in 1 830, his revered mother; in 1 835, 

he lost his third wife; and in 1841, just after his 

morning devotions, in which he had prayed for the 

two nieces who lived with him, Lucy Bradshaw ran 

down hurriedly to call him, and, ere he entered the 

room, the life of the other niece, Eliza Bradshaw, 

was all but extinct " There was neither sigh nor 

movement, — not a feature was disturbed ; a heavenly 

serenity marked her placid countenance, which was 

lovely in death. Surely there never was a sweeter 

or an easier transition from a world of trial and 

conflict to the regions of love and bliss ! I firmly 

believe she sleeps in Jesus : and oh that my last end 

may be like hers ! " 

I. have dwelt rather long on this side of William 

Allen's story, but it is a necessary part, and there 

is nothing more illustrative of his character than 

this — that all his difficulties, all his trials, all his 

afflictions seemed to leave him stronger and only 

more desirous of doing good. And now, in his 

seventy-second year, not far off from his own happy 

release, he can say with resignation and holy joy : 

•' Oh that my last end may be like hers ! " 

♦ • • * ♦ 

We are indebted to the little French girl, whom 
William Allen took back to England in 1 8 1 7, for 
some bright peeps into his domestic life — more so 
than to all his diary put together. She was the 
daughter of that Louis Majolier mentioned in the 
last two entries by the " Spitalfields Youth " (p. 29). 
The daughter of a Protestant farmer of some 
means in the south of France, she started in life 
under many disadvantages, — but the " You French 
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girl" of Clarkson (p. 56), came to be "La 
chfere Bonne Dame " amongst all of Her Majesty's 
children, the recipient of one of the last letters ever 
sent by the universally beloved Princess Alice.* It 
is easy to imagine the feelings of the young girl, 
born in a rustic district near Nimes, as she was 
whirled through western France in the " handsome 
'English coach," and saw on landing, for the first 
time, the mysteries of a turnpike, picking up thereby 
the first two words she learned in the country in 
which she was to live, " How much ? " as every 
toll-keeper stood at his receipt of custom. Easy,* 
too, to imagine the change from her hoydenish life 
of the bright south, to the strict tutelage of a 
maiden lady " unused to children, and very anxious 
to make me all that could be desired." The hint 
suflfices : " The little troubles I had were inseparable 
from the position in which I was placed, which may 
be better understood than described." 

However, " the position " brightened in more 
respects than one, for a certain lively young French- 
man, also from the south of France, Emilicn Frossard 
of Montaubon, by name, came to live at Plough 
Court, as a kind of second ward of the good man, 

• The "Memorials of Christine Majolicr Alsop," compiled by 
Martha Braithwaite, is a most interesting little work. Her 
own reminiscences are recorded in a quaint, naive, picjuant style 
which makes it charming. The book is worth buymgif only 
for the peeps into the royal nursery, and the interview with the 
Queen, when Her Majesty showed the exquisite tact, for which 
she is so deservedly beloved, by speaking in French to the 
French-born lady, and in remarking with approval that her 
visitor still wore the " pretty costume " of a Quaker lady ; Her 
Majesty was aware of the fact that she had been the ward of 
one of her father's best friends. 

13 
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and little miss, for she was but twelve, often got 
into disgrace with " aunt " Anna, her kind but 
somewhat over-anxious guardian, for having a chat, 
in his own room, with her sprightly countryman, 
who could not speak a word of English. But the 
kindness of the household and of "Friends" was 
the brightness, after all. William Allen's daughter 
Mary was her beloved teacher, and the loving kiss 
or caress of many a Quaker-bonneted lady settled 
the question of her future. Of all these one may 
mention the *' tall, dignified woman, elegant in form, 
with a fine open countenance, expressive of great 
benignity and power of mind," with the soft, 
melodious voice which went to the heart, — Elizabeth 
Fry. Perhaps it is only fair to say that the lively 
little French girl was equally struck with Eh'zabeth 
Fry's brother, the well-known Joseph John Gurney, 
whose " fine person, beautiful dark, glossy hair, 
intelligent, benign, and truly amiable countenance," 
n\ade a deep impression on her ; the more so as 
he conversed with her in French, which he spoke 
fluently and grammatically. 

There were now two houses to look after. Wil- 
liam Allen took up his abode in Church Street, 
Stoke Newington, on his second marriage, 1806. 
Until Wednesday, however, of each week, he resided 
at Plough Court till his daughter's marriage in 1822. 
Let us take a day at what might be called his 
country house, for Stoke Newington was still a 
village, and string together such hints as we can 
find. 

He rose early, and after his morning devotions he 
lit his own fire, and began his correspondence at 
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once. When the ladies came down, he used to go 
back to shave and finish his toilet, during which 
time his daughter read some Latin author to hint 
Reading from the Scriptures with the whole house- 
hold, preceded and followed by silence, Quaker 
fashion, led up to breakfast. After this meal his 
sister-in-law, Anna Hanbury (the ** Aunt " Anna of 
little Miss Majolier), used to read French to him. 
Then to town, where his multitudinous engagements 
filled up the time completely, till his return to a 
three o'clock dinner. The afternoon was spent in his 
study writing letters, etc His foreign correspond- 
ence was very large, and his young Ward used to 
translate theni into French, but he always rewrote 
them afterwards; and sent the English copy as well. 
" He was very neat in all he did ; he seemed literally 
to have time for everything." The evening would 
be filled up with experiments, observations of the 
stars, the posting of the business books, and the 
countless "odd jobs" which filled up every spare 
minute. 

After his marriage in 1827, William Allen re- 
moved from Church Street to Graveley Cottage, 
(as it was then called), and Paradise Row, Stoke 
Newington. But wherever he resided it was a case 
of " open house." 

The position of his adopted daughter. Miss 
Majolier, was changed, but at his earnest request 
she remained in his family, taking charge of the little 
grandson till 1832, when he was sent to school 
Soon after this William Allen went on the fifth 
missionary tour through a great part of Europe, 
with his dear friend Stephen Grellet (p. 163), with 
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consequences to his Ward. " I leave dear Christian 
Majolier in commission/' he writes. Although not 
directly bearing on the domestic life of William Allen, 
this commission shadows forth something of it when- 
ever he and his wife took up their residence amongst 
their colonists, for it simply meant that she was 
placed as lady paramount over " America " and its 
outlying concerns. The account which she gives of 
her life at Gravelye is so interesting that I cannot 
resist giving a few passages. 

" I found much to occupy my time. I went 
every morning and afternoon to the schools, about a 
mile off, attending also to the printing office, which 
was worked by the elder boys of the school, under 
William Bade. The correcting of the proofs was a 
work of patience indeed, as there were often as many 
mistakes as words (I). The schools were not then 
on so good a footing as they acquired afterwards ; 
the masters and mistresses were inefficient, and yet 
I had to keep everything going, and send as fair an 
account as I could to William Allen." 

During the summer things were at least bearable, 
especially as she received occasional visits from her 
Brighton friends, besides now and then going over 
there to "meeting." With winter, however, came 
loneliness, the sense of which she tried to keep 
literally at arm's length, by translating J. J. Gurney's 
" Portable Evidence of Christianity " into French, 
and by learning Greek, in order to read the New 
Testament in the original. With these two pursuits, 
besides keeping the accounts, exchanging the weekly 
despatches to and from London, teaching some adult 
cottager to read, '* to his great delight," or attending 
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some poor old woman in her last illness — all these 
and more kept her "agreeably occupied." It is 
easy to see in what school she had learned that 
incessant labour is continual pleasure. 

But the young lady had not the wonderful physical 
powers of her adopted father. The trudge to the 
schools in the early winter morning, and the return 
in the dark night, would have tested the powers of 
an English woman, but the winter of 1832-3 was 
particularly cold and damp, and this brave young 
lady from the sunny south learned for the first time 
what an Enr;lish winter can be like. Think of it ; 
a cough already caught at its beginning, which went 
from bad to worse ; the trudge through rain, hail, 
snow, and " Sussex mud " ; standing for hours in the 
schoolroom and printing office, stooping, on her 
return, over the damp proof sheets, the mere correct- 
ing of which, with the damp sheets, and trial of 
patience over the countless typographical errors, 
would suffice to give one a cold in the head ; and, as 
a matter of course, she did utterly break down, and 
returned to the south of France, never to sec her 
beloved and honoured friend again till 1840. He 
was " much enfeebled every way, but still most kind 
and loving, and occupied for the good of others." 
However, he accompanied a number of " Friends " 
as far as Paris, who were going on a missionary 
tour in the south of France with Christine Majolier as 
interpreter, and in this hotel in Paris the affecting 
parting took place, the adopted daughter too full 
of feeling for utterance, and, like the elders of 
Ephesus, sorrowing most of all that she should sec 
his face no more. 
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It is but leading up to the inevitable end — the 
greatest domestic fact of our lives. Busy to the 
last, now writing for the Lindfield Register^ now 
exposing the tyranny of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
in which the Quaker, William Baines, for a demand 
of £2 s^., had to pay £\2y %s. as costs.* Again, 
helping in the formation of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Chemists and Druggists (April 4th, 1841), 
writing to the King of Sweden on behalf of the 
persecuted little flock of " Friends " under his 
sway ; visiting Gravelye by the " Brighton railroad, 
opened on the 12th (July 1841), to Hayward's 
Heath " ; entertaining Lord Brougham, — a " very 
satisfactory visit," for it was about education ; 
presenting an address to the King of Prussia on 
behalf of the little Quaker community at Minden ; 
and at last — ^very fittingly — he felt comfort " in 
having such a quiet retreat as Lindfield ' in passing 
away.'" 

Then, on the last day but one of the year 
1843, '^^ great humility, but trusting in the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus, William Allen could 
more than say '*Amen" to the beautiful lines of 
" Sintram " :— 

*• When death is coming near, 
When thy heart shrinks in fear, 

And thy limbs fail, 
Then raise thy hands and pray, 
To Him who smooths the way 

Through the dark vale. 

* Worse this than even the ca^e of "Jacob Homnium*s 
Hoss,'* written in immortal rhyme by Thackeray, — ^the 
£amou8 " J. O." of the Times. 
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" Death comes to set thee free ; 
O meet him cheerily 

As thy true friend ; 
And all thy fears shall cease, 
And in eternal peace 

Thy penance end." 

One week later the remains of William Allen 
were interred in the Quaker burying ground at 
Stoke Newington ; but, for all that, "he being dead, 
yet speaketh." 



FINALE. 

*' Lector, si monumentum/}U3eris, drcumspice.'* 

P0rial0fSLPauts. 

Lector, Gentle Reader, — 

Wouldst thou see the monument of Wilh'am 
Allen ? Then look not under the dome of St Paul's 
mighty as it is ; but thou may'st find a buttress of it 
in every country under the canopy of heaven. Dost 
thou require one of the cut-and-dried summaries so 
often found at the end of biographies, wherein the 
author, not content with recording the death of his 
hero, proceeds immediately to dissect him ? Thou 
wilt find none here. I hope and trust that I have 
provided thee with material enough to form a sound 
judgment for thyself, and I will not do thee the 
injustice to think that thou canst not form it 

And so, with all the kindly feeling of Erasmus 
Darwin, I bid thee, 

Gentle Reader, Farewell. 
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